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CHAPTER I. 


IsaBEL Berturers’ chamber overlooked the 
sea. It looked also to the south and west; 
so that, from childhood, she was accustomed 
to those never-tiring, ever-changing splendors 
which accompany the setting of the moon and 
sun. The silver car of the young moon riding 
down into the deep, and the purple and golden 
magnificence curtained about the horizon, and 
refiected in the ocean, were sights for which 
she waited. Her chamber was in a corner 
tower of her father’s castle, for so the neigh- 
bors called the great, irregular stone mansion 
standing upon the shore, its turrets and bat- 
tlements rising up from their rocky founda- 
tions, and mirrored, at times, in the waters at 
their base. Her window at the west had a 
balcony which overhung the waves forever 
sighing at the foot of the rock from which the 
tower uprose. At the south, it held in view 
a garden of many acres, rich with the fruits 
and flowers of the north and south—the apple 
and orange leaning cheek to cheek, and every- 
thing beautiful, in the vegetation of two hemi- 
spheres, flourishing kindly in the Eden-like 
climate which distinguishes the island of 
Madeira. This magic climate, and all these 
‘sweet influences’”’ which encircled her in a 
peculiar atmosphere of beauty and love, had 
conspired, with birth and education, to make 
her in mind and spirit as singularly beautiful 
as she was in person. 

When Isabel was about two years of age, 
her father had brought to this lovely home 
his young wife, dying of consumption, in the 
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eager hope that the mild temperature of the 
island, so free from the sudden changes which 
had chilled her life in England, might restore 
the health so precious to him. But the fair 
rose only renovated her bloom for a brief 
period, again to droop, and soon to perish, 
leaving him the forlornest mourner in the 
world, save for the comfort of the little bud 
its parent had left to his care. He could 
never make up his mind to return to his for- 
mer busy habits of life in London, but had 
stayed on, from year to year, in the paradise 
hallowed by the last word and smile of her 
he had lost. Her mother’s grave, smiling 
with every beauty which love could win from 
nature to adorn it, lay in view from Isabel’s 
south window, consecrating the whole garden 
to tenderness and reverence. What a wilder- 
ness that garden was, where angels might 
have delighted to lose themselves in its pro- 
fusion of sweets ! 

Isabel loved to sit on her balcony and watch 
the ships coming up from the horizon, their 
glimmering sails bearing steadily on into 
nearer view, until they made the port of the 
city of Funchal, just out of whose suburbs 
she dwelt. These ‘‘white-winged messen- 
gers’’ were full of poetry to her. She did not 
think of the rough sailor-lifeon board. They 
were all like carrier-doves flying from every 
region of the earth, and bearing beneath their 
wings messages and treasures. 

One day, she sat on her balcony, now read- 
ing a little, and now looking off on the ocean, 
when a light cloud, rising from the horizon, 
fixed her attention; and she soon resolved it 
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into the smoke of a steamer, whieh puffed 
steadily into sight, until it anchored about 
half a mile out of Funchal. 

‘*Letters and books for papa from his 
friends in England, I hope,’’ said Isabel, as 
she lifted a small glass which lay by her side. 
‘* But no! very likely there is none, for thosé 
are the stars and stripes of America which 
flutter from the mast. How much uglier,” 
she continued to muse, ‘‘those steamships 
are than the slower, less certain, but more 
graceful sail vessels! There never can be 
anything romantic about a steamer—of course 
not !’’—with a shrug of her lovely shoulders— 
‘while Argo, and all her legitimate descend- 
ants, are full of poetry. But these ungainly 
things, with their horrible smoke-pipes and 
their business-like air!’’ And the girl re- 
turned to her book without a single thrill of 
her happy heart to tell her that, within that 
same ‘‘ungainly steamer,’? which ‘‘ never 
could be romantic,’’ all the romance of her life 
was awaiting its evolvement. 

By the time her father returned from his 
daily visit to town, she had forgotten to 
inquire even if there was any news; but, as 
she glanced out once again upon the moonlit 
splendor of the sea, just before she resigned 
herself to the slumber of health and inno- 
cence, she saw the glimmering folds of the 
American fiag stretched out to embrace the 
breeze which blew from land, perfumed with 
the dewy incense of a million flowers. Perhaps 
the young engineer, who had stolen upon 
deck to enjoy.the magical beauty of the scene, 
as an odor of roses wafted by him on silent 
wings, and floated away forever, was as far 
from dreaming from what garden that incense 
came, as was the maiden from thinking over 
whose head fluttered that graceful banner. 

The next day, Isabel was in one of those 
restless moods, when, from very excess of 
youthful spirits, she could not decide upon 
how to amuse herself. She had taken her 
noon siesta; and her father would not be 
home until sunset. In the chamber adjoining 
her own, there was an old-fashioned bureau 
filled with finery which had once adorned her 
mother. Isabel kept the keys of the drawers, 
for there were stores of costly jewels, and laces 
of great intrinsic value, besides their priceless 
worth as the ornaments which had once 
heightened the beauty of the beloved dead. 
Isabel was too youthful ever to appropriate 
any of these things to her wear; but she 
had, more than once, stolen an hour of glory 
in them, with her mirror and her dressing- 
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maid for her only admirers. Upon this occa- 
sion, having begun and ended half a dozen 
different employments, she bethought herself 
of the bureau and its contents. ‘‘ Come, now, 
Florette,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ and change me into 
an old-fashioned English girl. I want you to 
dress my hair preeisely like mamma’s in this 
portrait. I wish to see if I will not look like 
her. Papa thinks I resemble her so much.”’ 

‘Ah, yes! I think you are the image of 
that picture, mademoiselle. They do say 
your mother was very beautiful.’ 

Isabel received this rather undisguised flat- 
tery of her French maid with the nonchaiance 
of a gay heart that has not yet learned to 
crave admiration as its sweetest food. 

‘** Well, let us see how much skill you have, 
Florette. But first let me get the jewel-box ; 
for you will need the pins to fasten my hair. 
Mother has some rose-buds in hers, too. Run, 
Florette, and bring those I just put in the 
vase. They say that my mother was passion- 
ately fond of flowers—that she always kept 
them about her person,’’ she mused, as shie 
took her seat in a small cushioned chair be- 
foye the glass, and awaited the return of the 
girl with the roses. 

In a brief time, by the ready and loving art 
of Florette, the curls, which usually floated at 
will upon her shoulders, were arranged like 
those of the portrait—a rich mass of them 
twisted in a coil at the back of her head, and 
the rest looped back from the delicate temples, 
and fastened in clusters behind the ears, so as 
to drop about the neck and bosom. Three 
large pins, the heads of which were formed of 
pink topazes, richly set about with pearls, 
held these in place ; while a dainty rose-bud, 
with its green leaves, shone out here and 
there amid the dark luxuriance of tresses. 

** And now the dress—the very same dress !’’ 
cried Isabel. 

Her simple white robe was cast aside ; and 
the heavy brocaded silk, of a pale rose-color, 
was taken from its resting-place, and its folds 
shaken out. 

*“* Ah, ciel!’ cried Florette, ‘‘ how exqui- 
site—charmant !’’ when her youthful mistress 
had donned the dress to her satisfaction. 

Truly, it was very becoming, with its rich 
trimmings of thread-lace falling like mist 
about the white shoulders and dimpled arms 
of the wearer. It was very short in the waist, 
and the belt which girdled it fastened in front 
with a jewelled brooch of the same style as 
the hair-pins. ‘In front, the skirt was short 


enough to give glimpses of the small feet in 
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their rose-colored slippers ; and behind was a 
small train trimmed with costly lace. There 
was a brooch, also, with which Isabel fastened 
a moss-rose in the bosom; and small clasps 
to loop up the wide lace flounces of the sleeves. 
Then there were bracelets for the arms, and a 
lustrous necklace. 

‘* One would say the portrait was alive, and 
had come out of its frame, and walked about 
the room,’’ exclaimed the maid, with all kinds 
of lively French gesticulations. ‘‘ You ought 
to show yourself to Monsieur Berthiers, when 
he returns. You are the image of your 
mother.”’ 

‘*Ah, no! I would not dare to do that!’’ 
replied Isabel, a pensive shade passing over 
her brilliant countenance. ‘‘ It would startle 
lim too much; it would grieve him; for he 
would remember how my mother wore this 
very dress the night upon which they were 
betrothed. And they were so happy! and my 
poor mamma died so young! Perhaps I, too, 
shall perish just when I am the gayest and 
happiest.”’ 

‘Heaven prevent it!’ ejaculated Florette, 
fervently. 

The next moment, the young gir! smiled. 

‘*Tt is not so bad to die, after all, if it were 
not for leaving one’s friends. I do not see 
why we should dread it. But I am certainly 
too happy to think of death this afternoon. 
Papa will not be home until sunset; and I 
shall wear these things until I see him coming. 
I fancy myself a different person from little 
Isabel Berthiers.’’ 

After flitting about the house for a while, 
she took up her station in the veranda, a 
modern addition to the old castle, rendered 
desirable in that beautiful climate, where 
people almost lived in the open air. Here 
she sat, enjoying the simple luxury of breath- 
ing and living where the air was delicious, the 
earth lovely, and the heavens serene. On 
either side, separated only by their extensive 
grounds, the boundaries of which were marked 
by hedges of rose and myrtle, or by low 
walks, were the villas of her neighbors. In 
front, the picturesque road, winding amid 
thickets of bloom—where the geranium climb- 
ed amid the dark green of the chestnut, and 
the orange flourished beside the Norway pine, 
and vineyards lay scattered amid them all— 
led away and ascended the mountains which 
stood full in view, the luxurious greenness 
of their wooded heights broken by silvery 
glimpses of cascades and the cool gray of 
rocks. 
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Isabel’s thoughts, like her eyes, had as- 
cended from height to height, until she was 
finally gazing into the blue sky, and dreaming 
of her mother’s home there, with many more 
earthly fancies mingled up in her vision, as 
the odors of flowers were mingled up in the 
air, when her reverie was interrupted by the 
sight of a party of horsemen dashing at reck- 
less speed down the mountain side, and 
sweeping forward upon the plain with a 
merry clamor of shouts and laughter, which 
grew louder as they came within closer hear- 
ing. They appeared to be a party of foreign- 
ers who had been ascending the Corral, visiting 
the church of our Lady of the Mount and the 
Barra, and were evidently young and wild, 
for they dashed ahead with a noisy disregard 
of the appalled faces and warning gestures of 
their guides, who struggled in vain to keep 
near them. 

‘¢ Americans, I have no doubt !’? murmured 


Isabel, as she watched their mad career. 


**They are so reckless !’’ 

She was considerably surprised when, as 
they came opposite the house, two of the 
party diverged from the road, and, allowing 
the others to pass on, checked their steeds 
before the stone lions who kept watch over 
the portals of the gate. They waited until 
their grooms came up, and, throwing the reins 
to them, entered, and passed along the walk, 
still laughing and talking, rather too loudly, 
and the indignant blood 
It was evident that 


Isabel thought; 
rushed to her cheeks. 
they did not observe her, her seat being shel- 
tered by a vine-wreathed column, for one of 
them exclaimed, almost as they placed their 
feet on the veranda: ‘‘A paradise! a perfect 
paradise! It ought to have its Peri.’’ 

“Hush! 
almost whispered the other. 

If the young girl had felt half indignant at 
their previous merriment, she could scarcely 
check a saucy smile now at the sudden change 
in their demeanor as they came into her sub- 
She arose, in all the glory 


there she is—your Peri—now,”’ 


duing presence. 
of her jewelled attire, and the still greater 
glory of her unequalled beauty, and greeted 
them with a slight bend of the head. They 
were astonished, almost to embarrassment, 
and plainly were not certain whether they 
had chanced upon the Peri they were speak- 
ing of, or a mortal. Yet the dress was hardly 
appropriate to a bona fide Peri; besides, she 
had no wings, as they could see ; neither was 
it that of any of the Portuguese, French, or 
English ladies they had seen at Madeira; and 
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it was very gorgeous to be spending a solitary 
hour of the day in. 

The roguish dimple that just peeped, and 
then retreated from the corners of her mouth, 
was the first thing which restored them to 
their powers of speech. 
tric shock upon the foremost of the intruders, 
who, bringing his arm suddenly up, and re- 
moving the hat from his head, with a bow as 
graceful in its way as her own, said: ‘“ Par- 
don our intrusion. We have been up the 
mountain, and, being almost dead with thirst 
and fatigue, ventured to call and beg for a 
glass of water.’’ 

**You seemed to be very much exhausted, 
”? replied the 
which 
brown cheek as he 


[I thought, as you came along, 
yeung girl, with a mock gravity, 
brought a flush to his 
recalled the manner of his entrance upon 
the stage of her observation. However, he 
smiled—a frank, confessing smile, which won 
a merry response from the maiden—and they 
were friends without further apology. 

**IT am sorry my father is not at home to 


’ continued 


make you welcome, gentlemen,’ 
Isabel; “‘ but, if you will take seats for a mo- 
ment, I will order a servant to attend you.” 

She motioned to a rustic sofa, which stood 
between two pillars, and disappeared in the 
hall, her silken train sweeping grandly after 
her. 

**T should call this an adventure worthy of 
the scene,’’ whispered one to the other, as 
they seated themselves. ‘‘ What manner of 
youthful dame or princess may this be? I 
shall begin to think that we are on an en- 
chanted island.’’ 

His companion did not answer him. He 
was the one who had addressed the young 
girl; and he now sat staring at the door where 
she had disappeared. Those deep blue eyes, 
whose smiles he had so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, were too much like the ideal eyes 
which had floated before his imagination for 
years for their light not to pierce into his 
soul. So he sat in stupid silence, staring at 
space, but seeing before him that exquisite 
vision of youthful womanhood. She was 
of a type of beauty as rare as it was excel- 
lent when found—the delicate perfection of 
features peculiar to the north, softened by 
the rich hues, the warmth, the grace of the 
south. Her demeanor, like her beauty, was 
her own—of no class or nation—full of inte- 
rest and intangible charms of modesty, youth, 


and unconscious loveliness. 
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In a few moments, a servant parted the 
Venetian shutters of a window which opened 
upon the veranda, and asked them into a 
cool, high room, but lightly farnished as a 
summer apartment. Here, upon a table, were 
baskets of fruit gathered from the profuse 
variety of the garden, and flasks of native 
wine, mellow and luscious with age. With 
that unstudied hospitality so delightfully 
practised by many southern people, the 
young lady honored the impromptu enter- 
tainment with her own presence, and pressed 
its acceptance upon her stranger guests, who 
were in no way loth to prolong the time by 
dallying with the fruits which they praised as 
they ate. 

“If you only knew, mademoiselle,’’ said 
the younger and more fascinated of the two, 
again recovering the use of his speech, “‘ the 
weariness, the intolerable sameness and ennui 
of an ocean voyage of three months, varied 
by but one visit to terra firma, you would 
be tempted to excuse the boisterous spirits 
which refused to be quelled when, on this first 
day of our release from shipboard, we found 
ourselves breathing this exhilarating atmo- 
sphere, and entranced by the beauty of this 
island—doubly beautiful to us, who have 
been so long out of sight of trees and flowers. 
These oranges and pears, you may guess, 
have an added sweetness, after the salt ra- 
tions of the past few weeks. I declare to you, 
when we came tumbling down the hill-side, I 
was like one intoxicated upon ambrosia; and 
Ido not know when I should have regained 
my senses, had I not become suddenly aware 
of intruding my merriment upon a lady. In 
short,’’ he added, with a pleasant laugh, ‘I 
believe I am not quite in my senses yet.”’ 
And his fine eyes rested upon Isabel with 
respectful admiration, which hinted what he 
was not at liberty to say. 

‘* Well, messieurs,’’ answered the yonng 
girl, “‘it makes me happy to see others so 
happy. Along voyage must indeed be a mon- 
strous affair. The truth is that I, too, have 
been on a frolic to-day ; and I did not dream 
that I was to be caught—”’ 

Here Florette thrust her head in at the 
door, and called out, nervously: ‘* Miss Isa- 
bel! your father is coming! He is on the 
veranda now!” And, without waiting for a 
word of apology, their young hostess fled 
from the room as if terrified; and they saw 
her no more that day. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tuat same evening, Mark Summers, 2d 
Assistant Engineer of the United States steam- 
ship ‘‘ America,’’ was leaning over the side of 
the vessel, gazing steadily towards the land. 
The odors of roses, which were occasionally 
wafted across his senses, had a deeper mean- 
ing than they had possessed for him the pre- 
vious evening—for did not the light wind 
blow directly from a certain garden by the 
sea-shore, where—who knows ’?—she might 
even at that moment be wandering? And he 
murmured some lines from one of his favorite 
poets :— 

“There fell a silver silken veil of light 

Upon the upturned faces of a thousand 

Roses, which grew in an enchanted garden, 
Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tip-toe— 
Fell on the upturned faces of these roses, 

That gave out, in return for the love-light, 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death— 

Fell on the upturned faces of these roses 

That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 
By thee, and by the poetry of thy presence.” 


Here his friend and companion, who had 
shared with him the adventure of the day, 
came up, and tapped him on the shoulder. 

**T say, man, I have found out all about 
her. Now, you, who are too deeply interested 
to betray yourself by inquiring, ought to be 
much obliged to me.’’ 

** Found out about whom, Harry ?’’ 

“Please don’t affect such coolness. Her 
first name is Isabel. Her father’s we already 
know, and that he is a wealthy Englishman 
residing on the island. He was very cour- 
teous to us, in his own house, as any gentle- 
man would be; but I have no doubt that he 
is as proud as Lucifer, and would put a quick 
stop to any attempt of a couple of poor en- 
gineers becoming acquainted with his daugh- 
ter. Although she is but eighteen, she is 
already known as the Beauty of Madeira. 
She is Mr. Berthiers’ only child, and his 
idol.’’ 

‘*T hope he does not tyrannize over her,’’ 
said Mark. ‘‘I wonder what caused her 
flight and trepidation at the mere mention of 
his coming to-day. Perhaps he does not 
allow her to speak with any men but him- 
self.’’ 

**They say he lets her have her own way 
entirely. What caused her abrupt departure 
I am sure I cannot guess. But I have an idea. 
We have not spent all our idle hours upon 
our music, for the last few mouths, to put it 
to no good use. We can see from here how 
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directly overlooking the sea her father’s house 
is; and I am told that her own chamber is in 
the tower which juts out upon the rock. 5o, 
fora serenade! The ship’s gig is at our ser- 
vice. We will invite some of the superior 
officers and Tom with his flute. Serenading 
the Beauty of Madeira, by moonlight, in a 
boat beneath her balcony, will not be a bad 
occupation for a couple of young American 
Adventurers. What say ?’’ 

No sooner proposed than executed. The 
sailors got out the boat; and those officers 
who were not already gone ashore were in- 
vited to join in the excursion. In less than 
an hour, the plash of their oars was heard at 
the foot of the rock; and a strain of. rich mu- 
sic, from three or four instruments exquisitely 
played, floated up into the castle. 

There was a glimmer of white drapery upon 
the balcony, a fair hand reaching over the 
balustrade ; and, at the end of the first piece, 
a bouquet dropped through the moonlight, 
and fell in the water near the boat. Mark 
Summers nearly lost his balance, and was in 
danger of falling overboard in his eagerness to 
be the one to seize the prize. He secured it, 
and fastened it in his button-hole, resisting 
the passionate impulse which he felt to press 
it to his lips, for he did not wish to excite the 
ridicule of his companions. 

**Don’t cherish that too fondly, Mark,’’ 
laughed Harry, ‘‘for most likely it was the 
gift of the pretty waiting-maid whom we saw 
in attendance upon her mistress.’’ 

Mark secretly repelled the idea with scorn. 
Could his spiritual apprehension be at fault 
when it whispered him so loudly that her 
fingers had contrived the cunning arrange- 
ment of these flowers, and her breath had 
mingled with their perfume? No! And he 
slept that night with the bouquet in his 
bosom, doubly assured of its origin by the 
‘‘thanks, messieurs,’’ which, faint as a dream, 
came, wafted in silvery cadence, from the bal- 
cony, as the last strain had ceased, and the 
boatmen resumed their oars. 

We have said that he slept ; but it was not 
until after hours of restless musing that he 
lost himself in slumber; for the day had 
marked an erain his life. He had met the 
embodiment of all the sweet hopes of his 
youth ; and under what discouraging circum- 
stances! He might just as well have fallen 
desperately enamored of some star in the sky 
above him. She was an heiress; and her 
father was a haughty Englishman, who de- 
spised, most likely, the very name of self- 
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made merit. His ship was to stop but five 
days at Funchal, and then was to leave that, 
to him, heavenly home, for a long cruise by 
distant shores. Only five days, and no-means 
of procuring an introduction to her father’s 
house. Certainly, there was nothing to do 
but to forget the vision which haunted him. 
Easy task! He smiled sardonically at the 
thought. 

The next morning, he was in rather a dan- 
gerous humor—dangerous to himself and his 
advancement, for he was in just that haughty 
and unhappy mood when he would not have 
borne a word or a look from the highest 
officer on the ship, which could have affronted 
his personal dignity. And such affronts had 
not hitherto been unknown. His proud spirit 
had been often chafed by the insolence of his 
superiors; and he had just that spark of 
American independence in his nature which 
threatened to ignite, and explode a magazine 
of wrath. He was a young man striving to 
raise himself, by the force of his own talents 
and indomitable will, to an honored position. 
United with fine gifts of imagination and 
poetry, he had also the genius for mechanical 
invention and construction, which promised, 
though less pleasing to his fancy, more imme- 
diate reward in worldly emolument and re- 
spect. So, being poor, and not at liberty to 
disregard the more profitable view of the mat- 
ter, he had decided upon engineering as a 
profession for the next few years of his life, 
and had gone into the navy as a suitable field 
for his labor, as being a place where his un- 
doubted talents would find recognition—and 
also a little, perhaps, from that love of travel 
and adventure imaginative 
natures. He had not anticipated some of the 
trials of his position to a fiery and honorable 
spirit like his own; for he had, not dreamed 
of the supercilious contempt and even un- 
manly rudeness which he would be subjected 
to by those superior to him in rank. We do 
not wish to impugn the dignity of all the 
officers in the United States Navy, or the 
British, or any other navy; but, that arro- 
gance, meanness, and petty tyranny rule 
absolutely in many of those isolated little 
kingdoms called ships of war cannot be 
doubted. 

Mark Summers almost hoped, that morning, 
that somebody woud insult him, so that he 
could resem it; and be dismissed from the 
service, and, consequently, be at liberty to 
stop at Madeira as long as he pleased; and 
the rest he would leave to fate. He could 
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not freeze or starve in that island of profu- 
sion and warmth. And something might 
happen! Thus foolish was he, in the first 
wildness of his passion ; and thus foolish has 
many a sensible man been under the influ- 
ence of the same bewitching dream. But no 
one insulted him; and he insulted no one. 
The day was so beautiful, and the stopping in 
port so delightfal to all, that no one felt dis- 
posed to quarrel. On the contrary, he was 
politely invited by the first lieutenant to join 
a party who were going to call upon an Ameri- 
ean friend of his, residing at Funchal; and 
they spent a pleasant morning at this house, 
the pleasure being enhanced by an invitation 
to all to return in the evening, and meet some 
of the society of the town. A brilliant gather- 
ing was anticipated by the officers, who were 
in high spirits in anticipation of the event ; 
and no heart beat so quickly at the prospect 
as did that of the 2d Assistant Engineer. 
Isabel Berthiers would be there; at least, he 
hoped she would. 

Evening came; and Mark mingled with the 
festive throng, distinguished above all his 
companions by the beauty of his form and 
face, in which mental and physical strength 
were conspicuous. His restless eye could 
nowhere discern the sole object for which it 
looked with any interest. She came at last, 
rather late, entering the rooms upon her 
father’s arm. She appeared very differently 
from yesterday with its jewelled state, being 
very simply attired in a white muslin dress, 
with flowers for her sole ornaments, save a 
single bracelet of pearls, and a chain of the 
same pure gems about her neck. She, too, 
was looking for some one; and, when she met 
Mark’s kindling glance, she blushed and 
smiled. This was enough to make him radi- 
ant. They were introduced ; and he danced 
with her; he even walked upon the portico 
with her, her hand resting upon his arm. 
Her words and manners were as lovely and 
intelligent as her looks. He was like one 
caught up in a cloud of glory, until she was 
gone. Then the festivity had no longer any 
meaning for him. It was midnight in his 
heart, as well as out of doors; but the mid- 
night of the first was not sown so quickly 
with stars. ‘‘Only four days more!” he 
sighed, as- he came upon deck the succeeding 
day. In his visit to the shore that day, he 
had but one purpose, which was to walk out 
past the suburbs of Funchal, in the hope of 
seeing Isabel Berthiers walking in her garden, 
or sitting upon the veranda of her house 
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Stealing away from his companions, he took 
his solitary promenade; but, slowly as he 
passed the castle, he caught not even the 
faintest glimpse of a white dress or a female 
form. Twice and thrice he passed and re- 
passed ; until, at length, thoroughly discom- 
fited, he hailed a man who was going by with 
a couple of mules, and hired one of them for 
a lonely ride among the mountains, where he 
might indulge his reveries and his disappoint- 
ment undisturbed. Following the winding 
and picturesque ascent, not even the despe- 
rate state of his mind could blind his beauty- 
loving eyes to the magnificence of the views, 
opening, like glimpses of heaven, all about 
him. The dark blue sea glittering far below, 
the green heights rising one above another, 
the glimpses of valleys and vineyards, were 
enchanting. Suddenly, his heart gave a great 
bound. In the road before him were a couple 
of horsemen. Could he be mistaken in think- 
ing one of them to be Isabel Berthiers, and 
the other her maid? Ah, he knew that light 
figure and those dark brown curls, even in 
the new disguise of riding-habit and hat! 
How gracefully she sat upon her fiery and yet 
obedient Arabian, whose lithe, elastic tread 
seemed fittingly to bear onward her perfect 
form! The two were not far in advance of 
him, and were nearly pausing upon a hill- 
top, as if to enjoy the scene before them. 
He spurred up his mule to overtake them. 
Mules are proverbially obstinate; and this 
particular animal was not less fractious than 
his race. Moreover, Mark was unaccustomed 
to their management, this being his very first 
trial of their qualities. Obedient to the touch 
of the spur, the beast started on at a reckless 
rate; but, when Mark would have checked 
him with one hand, while with the other he 
raised his hat to the lady whom he now came 
opposite to, he only bounded forward at a 
madder speed, clearing the brow of the hill 
with a jump which nearly tossed his rider 
from his seat. The road here was not much 
more than a steep and dangerous path; and 
the mule tore down it distractedly, stumbling 
over rocks and down abrupt declivities in such 
style, that Mark could only cling to his mane 
with both hands. His keenest consciousness 
was of the ludicrous figure he must be pre- 
senting to the ‘‘sweetest eyes t’ were ever 
seen ;’? and the next moment this conscious- 
ness had passed into insensibility. He lay 
across a sharp rock with a broken leg. 

The shrick of terror which burst from the 
lips of Isabel Berthiers would have been music 
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in his ears; but he did not hear it. When 
he came to himself, with a groan of pain, 
which he would have repressed had he been 
sensible of it in time, a pitying face was bend- 
ing over him, a soft hand was bathing his 
brow with water. But it was only Florette, 
the waiting-maid, after all; for the nervous 
little French woman was unequal to an emer- 
gency, and had preferred remaining to keep 
watch over him; while the more courageous 
mistress rode off in search of help. Once, 
moved by compassion for his sufferings, Flo- 
rette kissed his white cheeks, as he lay with 
closed eyes striving to repress any manifesta- 
tion of pain. The face of the young engineer 
flushed with anger at the liberty. There was 
only one pair of lips in the world which could 
soothe his anguish ; and, if those were denied 
him, none other must take their place. 

‘* How is he, Florette? Oh, tell me that he 
is not dead!’ cried a voice whose sweetness 
had never been so divine, as now, when full 
of the tenderness of pity, if not of deeper 
emotion. 

** Not dead, I hope, nor even dangerous,’ 
replied poor Mark, himself, forcing a smile, as 
Isabel slid from her saddle, and knelt by his 
side. Her hand for an instant rested upon his. 

‘*T met some men,’’ she said. ‘‘ They will 
be here very soon. They were on foot, and 
could not come so soon as I.”’ 

** My leg, I believe, is broken,’’ murmured 
Mark. 

** Alas! how will you ever bear the rnde 
jolting of being conveyed down the mountain ? 
Poor child !’’ 

Her simple expression of ‘poor child’’ be- 
trayed the gentleness of her sympathy for 
him; and Mark was almost content. ‘* At 
least, I am not entirely ridiculous in her 
view,’’ he thought. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘Tat blessed mule!’’ said Mark. ‘‘ How 
can I ever be sufficiently grateful to him?’’ 

Isabel blushed, and plucked a violet from 
her mother’s grave, by the side of which they 
were sitting. The flush on the young man’s 
cheek, the eager light in his eye, deepened, as 
he read the sweet meaning in that innocent 
face. ‘*A broken limb is not too dear a price 
to pay for six months in this earthly Eden,’’ 
he continued, “‘ even if it leaves me with a 
limp for life; but that I do not anticipate. 
Five of the six months of absence granted 
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me by my ship have already fled. In four 
weeks, will be in port again; 
the round of my duties will recommence— 
the child of poetry and 


the ‘ America’ 
duties which you, 
luxury, can hardly conceive as consistent with 
a natare which claims kindred with beauty 
and delicacy by right of an earnest love for 
You were never down amid the oil, 
and fire, and suffocating atmo- 
sphere of an engine-room ; were you? You 
never listened to the monotonous music of 
creaking machinery. You have only heard 
the voice of nightingales, the melody of your 


guitar, 
You have never even been chilled by the 


them. 
and smoke, 


and breathed the aroma of flowers. 


for there is no winter in 
this glorious climate. Is it not strange, then, 
that I, the embodiment of the real, the prac- 
tical, of the energy which must win its own 
way, conquer its own fortune, make a new 
path in a new world, should have dared—as I 
have done—to worship the embodiment of the 
ideal, the poetic, the beautiful? that I should 
have dared—to—to—dear Isabel !’’ 

The conclusion of his speech was not just 
what he intended; but it had an eloquence of 
its own, given by the impassioned tone and 
look. As he spake it, it meant everything— 
hope, persuasion, intense solicitude, 
and regret, and, most of all, overmastering 
love. The fingers which were plucking the 
violet to pieces trembled. He caught them 
in his own, and kissed them. ‘Oh, forgive 
‘What right have I, a 
poor engineer, to love you thus? I have no 
right—at least, I know this is what your 
father and the world will think and say; and 
[I meant to have kept my secret in my own 
heart. I should not have trusted myself in 
your presence, had I hot hoped not to betray 
myself. I have no right to be speaking to you 
thus; and yet it is because a spiritual instinct 
teaches me that no one can appreciate what is 
most beautiful in your mind, and soul, and 
heart, as well as your features, any more 
deeply and purely than I, that I do not feel 
abased by this confession—that I do not feel 
that I wrong your pride in making it. You 
will refuse my worship. I expect as much, 
because fate has thrown me in a different 
sphere; but there is so much of honor and 
reverence in the love I give you, that it must 
glorify your womanhood, as proof of your 
own excellence. You are not offended with 
me for saying this much, when I tell you that 
I ask and expect nothing ?’’ 

Isabel looked up into the manly counte- 


rigors of winter, 


fear, 


me !’’ he exclaimed, 
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nance, now all luminons and earnest with the 
glow of the soul within; me her blue eyes 
flashed through their tears. 
” she said; ‘‘and I shall not 


‘I am honored 
by your love, 


reject it. Why should I throw away my hap- 
piness? You know that I love you, dear 
Mark.”’ 


Then the roseate hue deepened over all her 
beautiful face and neck at the boldness of her 
frank confession. She threw away the violets 
and tried to conceal her love-lit 
face by hiding it in her hands. All the reso- 
lution of Mark’s nature was not suflicient to 
enable him to resist the temptation; so he 


in confusion, 


drew away the hands, and concealed the lovely 
countenance upon his own shoulder. ‘ But 
your father?’’ he asked, after a moment. 

Isabel lifted her head; and the tears of joy 
in her eyes changed to tears of sorrow as they 
dropped upon her cheeks. 

‘He likes you; he respects you; 
will be angry at this.’’ 

‘There he is, now, walking upon the ve- 
There will be no better time to 
speak with him. Since I have been so un- 
wise, so selfish, I must confess my fault to 
him, that he may not say I have sought 
secretly to influence you.’’ 

‘It will be the end of our happiness, 
sighed Isabel. 

** But is it not my duty ?”’ 

Yes, it is; and you must go, 
swered, lifting her young face with a brave 
smile. ‘‘ Go, ; and good-by.”’ 

She spoke this farewell as if she felt it to be 
the last. 

He hastened through the garden paths, now 
all in a glow of splendor from the light of the 
setting sun. Mr. Berthiers saw him advance, 
and paused in his promenade. There was a 
shadow upon his face, in place of the pleasant 
smile with which he usually greeted the young 
engineer, whose society he had found very 
attractive, and whose original ideas about 
persons and things, as well as the many evi- 
dences he gave of a fine and high order of 
genius, had interested him much. Perhaps 
the thought had just struck him of the danger 
he was encountering in giving so much en- 
couragement to this young man to visit at his 
house. An instinct may have warned him of 
the truth, or he may have read it in the ex- 
pressive countenance before him. 

‘Mr. Berthiers,’’ began Mark, after a mo- 
ment of embarrassing constraint, with a 
slight falter in his voice, although his glance 
‘*T love your daughter. I did not 


but he 


randa, alone. 


” 


*? she an- 


dear Mark 


was firm, 
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mean to betray this to her or you; but, 
having unguardedly confessed it to Isabel, I 
cannot withhold it from you. I have asked 
no promise of her. It is to you that I come 
to ask permission to address her.’’ 

‘““Who are you that tell me this?’ asked 
Mr. Berthiers, all the hanghtiness of his 
English soul depicted in his face. There was 
a sneer in the question which sent the hot 
blood of the young man burning through his 
veins. 

“I thought you knew who I was, Mr. Ber- 
thiers, when you admitted me to the hospi- 
tality of your house. You have the pledge 
of the stainlessness of my character in the 
word of the officers of my ship. I am Mark 
Summers, an American, at present 2d Assist- 
ant Engineer on the United States steamer 
‘America.’ I am more than that, Mr. Ber- 
thiers ; Iam one who depends for his wealth 
and advancement upon the energies of his 
own brain, and eyen hands—who hopes to 
make himself honored, independent of the aid 
of ancestry and inherited wealth.’’ 

**So I supposed,’’ replied his companion, 
resuming his courtesy of manner; ‘‘and you 
must admit that these circumstances do not 
render you a suitable husband for my child. 
I respect your worth, and admire your talent. 
But Isabel is very dear to me; and I cannot 
think that her welfare would be secured by a 
union with poverty and toil. You must con- 
fess yourself, Mr. Summers, that it would be 
selfish of you to ask it.’’ 

**T do not ask it,’’ was the proud and hasty 
reply. ‘*I do not expect always to be poor; 
and I would rather die than see your beloved 
daughter suffer a privation of comfort or posi- 
tion. I was only about to request that you 
would not refuse me the chance of gaining her 
hand when I have made myself worthy of its 
bestowal. She loves me, Mr. Berthiers,’’ he 
added, with sudden vehemence. 

*“T do not doubt the foolish child thinks 
80,’’ was the cool and half angry reply. ‘‘ But 
girls outgrow these first fancies. I will take 
the responsibility of her forgetting you, when 
once you are away from Madeira.’’ 

** And blight all the beauty of her nature 
by wedding her to some fool who trails a pedi- 
gree behind him,’’ burst forth Mark, turning 
upon his heel. 

With rapid steps, he retraced his way to 


Isabel. “It is as we expected,” he said, as 
he stopped before her an instant. ‘Your 
father insults me by his manner. If you 


were not his only child, I should be tempted— 
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but I will not rob him of his treasure; and I 
am too poor to secure to you the luxuries 
which ought to be yours. So farewell, Isabel. 
But let me ask of you this one boon—not to 
forget me—not to give yourself to another, 
until I have had time to try my fate at the 
wheel of fortune. I may conquer these diffi- 
culties, and return in triumph to claim what 
has been refused me.”’ 

Once again he kissed her cold hands, and 
was gone. 

It was long after nightfall before Isabel re- 
turned to the house. As she stepped into the 
hall, she met her father, who was coming to 
look for her. ‘‘My dear child,’”’ he whis- 
pered, taking her tenderly in his arms, and 


kissing her, ‘you look pale. You have stood 


out in the evening air too long.’’ 

‘*Oh, my father! can you indeed love me 
so much, and yet be so cruel?” thought the 
young girl, as she returned his embrace, and 
then hastened to her room. 

It was scarcely a week after this that, sit- 
ting on her balcony, she saw the flag of the 
** America’’ again flying as she came into port. 
She had come even sooner than had been ex- 
pected. For a couple of days the stars and 
stripes fluttered over the vessel as she lay at 
anchor; and then, one morning, when Isabel 
arose looked out—she was gone—the 
** America’’ was notin sight. From that time, 
Isabel’s old love for sitting in her west win- 


and 


dow, and looking forth over the sea, was con- 
firmed. Late at night she sat there, and 
through long hours of the day; until her 
father became seriously alarmed to find that 
no gayety he could invent could win her from 
the charm of her solitary musings. 

So months and months slipped away; and 
the aspect of things was not changed, except 
that the beauty of Isabel grew more and more 
into repute, and the ardor of her lovers seemed 
increased by the reserve which invested her 
loveliness with a deeper fascination. Her 
father could detect no reason for uneasiness 
with regard to her health, for, though quiet 
and devoted to her books and reveries, and 
indifferent to society, she seemed well and 
not absolutely melancholy. A vague hope 
and trust it was which kept the rose still 
fresh upon her cheek—a trust that her lover 
would meet with the success he merited, and 
return in time, to praise her and reward her 
for her constancy. 

One morning, more than a year after the 
departure of the ‘‘ America,’’ Mr. Berthiers and 
his daughter were walking in the garden to- 
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gether. It was the season when the roses 
were in their rarest and richest profusion. A 
high wall, which protected the garden from 
the spray of the sea, was literally draped as 
with a crimson curtain. The ripples which 
whispered upon the other side seemed begging 
a share of their sweets. r 
‘‘Isabel,’’ began her father, as they paced 
along arm-in-arm, ‘this is a beautiful island ; 
the rest of the world is not like it. Neither 
pestilence nor sterility destroys it ; it is spared 
the variations of climate which make a resi- 
dence in most other lands less desirable; it 
has not the savage rudeness of the north, nor 
the poisonous fevers, reptiles, and pests of the 
south; it is all fertility, beauty—an earthly 
Eden. You have been brought up here; and 
I know that you would not be happy else- 
I do not like to see you quiet and 
self-secluded, even sad. I have never spoken 
to you of Mark Summers because I believed 
He cannot make 
you happy, for he has not the means. Last 
night I received a proposal for your hand 
which pleased me, and I promised to make it 
known to you. Our neighbor, Don Martino— 
he is young and handsome; his estate joins 
mine; I should not be separated from you. 
He is chivalrous and accomplished, a man of 
pure habits—all that a young girl usually 
admires. It will be a sad day for me when 
you marry any one; but, since such is the 


where. 


you would soon forget him. 


proper and natural event some time to be 
anticipated, I have favored his proposals.”’ 

‘Dear papa, why not allow me always to 
live with you, and not talk of marriage? I can- 
not accept Don Martino,” cried Isabel, burst- 
ing into tears. 

‘*T know why you say this. 
lent American.”’ 

‘* Mark Summers was not insolent, father. 


It is that inso- 


He was as chivalrous, as honorable as this 
Portuguese Don; as young, as good, and a 
thousand times more agreeable to me. He 
had some soul, some heart, some originality ; 
he had qualities to awaken enthusiasm and 
devotion. You knew it, father; but you 
would not tolerate him, because he was self- 
made, and dependent upon his own resources. 
I admired the very thing you condemned. I 
believe the free air of this beloved island, the 
grandeur of this restless ocean, the books, the 
poetry you have given me to read, the thou- 
sand happy influences which here surround 
me, have made me a stanch republican, 
papa. I love the earth for its beauty, and 
men for what they are, not for the circum- 
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stances which they have had no hand in cre- 
ating. Is it the work of true nobility, my 
father, to trample upon a glorious manhood, 
because it dges not come recommended by 
outward pomp ?’’ 

She paused and dropped his arm, looking 
with her clear eyes into his face until he 
blushed beneath their earnest questioning. 

“What do you know of the world, little 
girl ?’’ he answered. 

They were standing now by her mother’s 
grave, the very spot where Mark had confessed 
his passion, the spot which through life had 
ever been sacred and sweet to her. 

** You loved my mother, did you not? And 
she loved you? Even so dolIand Mark love 
each other.’’ 

It was seldom she had ventured to breathe 
her mother’s name to him. Now he looked 
down, pale and troubled, upon the blossom- 
covered mound at his feet. 

‘‘God knows I loved her, and that I have 
never ceased to mourn her—that I have been 
faithful to her memory !”’ 

‘* Yet you would preach that love is a mock- 
ery, and that position is the only tangible 
good. Well, my father, when you think of 
the happy days you passed with my mother, 
remember that you have deprived two young 
hearts of all that coveted happiness.”’ 

He looked into her face with a new expres- 
sion; there was something in its calm dignity, 
its eloquent intensity, which awakened new 
reflections. 

**T never thought of it in that light before,”’ 
he said at length, after a long silence. ‘* You 
may be right, Isabel, and I may be wrong. 
You shall have your own way, child. Iam 
sure it will be one which will not grieve the 
angel watch which, I believe, your mother 
keeps over you.”’ 

‘*She blesses you for this, I know,”’ cried 
Isabel, in a transport of joy. ‘‘My own noble 
father !’’ 

Her arms were about his neck, and as they 
sat by the grave together, both in tears, a 
little bird in the orange-tree over head poured 
forth a flood of triumphant music, as if he 
knew and sympathized in the sudden bliss of 
a girlish heart. 

Strange coincidences sometimes occur. On 
that most golden, most glorious of all the days 
that had ever visited the earth to Isabel Ber- 
thiers, and wrapped her spirit in mysterious 
splendor, as she went to her room after her 
interview with her father to dream over her 
new hope in the sweetness of solitude, some- 
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thing upon the ocean arrested her brilliant 
glance. She flew to the balcony; and, raising 
the glass which lay there, she very plainly 
read, upon the familiar pennant which streamed 
from a steamer just casting anchor, the word 
‘‘ America.’’ It is a wonder her heart did not 
break, it fluttered so. But it did not; it beat 
on and on, in its blissful tumult, until the 
evening hour, when she welcomed Mark Sum- 
m@rs upon the veranda where she had first 
met him. 


A wedding in Madeira, when beauty was 
vowed to manly worth, upon a starry evening, 
with lights sparkling like great fire-flies amid 
bowers of luxurious bloom, with sounds of 
mirth and festivity through all the pleasant 
rooms of the castle—and the solemn moun- 
tains looking down approvingly upon the 
scene—and the ocean murmuring its under- 
tone of joy, must have had romance enough 
in it to satisfy two wild young hearts. 

The good fellows of the America drank 
sparkling goblets of pure wine, as they sailed 
away, leaving their companion to his happy 
fate as the husband of the beautiful Isabel, 
the belle of Madeira. 

“*To the memory of Mark Summers,” was 
the somewhat equivocal toast which they 
gave, as the scarf of his bride waved them a 
farewell from the window of the tower. 





A SCENE OF RETRIBUTION. 


A PICTURE representing the sale of a quan- 
tity of old furniture, seized for rent, was ex- 
hibited some years back in the window of a 
dealer in the Place de la Madeleine, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. In the fore- 
ground was placed a poor woman holding in 
her arms a child, and watching with a sorrow- 
ful eye the progress of the sale. 
face of the child stood out in strong contrast 
to the distressed countenance of the poor 
mother. Further back were the personages 
connected with the sale, represented with 
great vigor. The following is stated by a 
Lyons journal to be the history of the scene 
depicted: ‘‘A few years since, the painter 
of the picture in question, an eminent artist 
at Lyons, while passing through the Rue des 
Terreaux, approached a number of persons 
who were gathered together, witnessing the 
sale of the furnittire of a poor workman. A 
woman was seated on the pavement with a 
child in her arms. The painter spoke to her, 
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and was told that the furniture which was 
being sold belonged to her; that her husband 
had lately died, leaving her with the child she 
held in her arms; that she had struggled hard 
to maintain herself by working day and night, 
and submitting to every privation, but that 
her landlord had at length seized her furniture 
for some months’ rent, which was due to him. 
The artist was much affected by this simple 
recital, and inquired who was her landlord. 
‘There he is,’ replied the poor woman, point- 
ing to a man who was watching the progress 
of the sale; and he was recognized by the 
painter as a person who was suspected of 
having amassed a considerable fortune by 
usury, so that to make any appeal to his feel- 
ings on behalf of the poor widow would be 
useless. The artist was considering within 
himself what other plan he could adopt to 
benefit her, when the crier announced a pic- 
ture for sale. It was a miserable daub, which 
in the summer the poor woman had used to 
hide the hole in the wall through which the 
pipe of the stove passed during the winter. 
It was put upat one franc. The artist at once 
conceived a plan for taking revenge of the 
landlord. He went over, examining the pic- 
ture with great attention, and then called out 
with a loud voice, ‘One hundred francs!’ 
The landlord was astounded at the bid, but, 
conceiving that a picture for which so eminent 
an artist could offer that sum was worth more 
than double, boldly offered 200f. ‘Five hun- 
dred!’ said the painter, and the contest be- 
tween the two bidders became so animated 
that the prize was at length knocked down to 
the landlord at 2,200f.! The purchaser, then 
addressing the painter, said, ‘In seeing an 
artist of your merit bid so eagerly for the pic- 
ture, I supposed that it must be valuable. 
Now, tell me, sir, at what do you estimate its 
value?’ ‘About threo francs and a half,’ re- 
plied the painter; ‘but I would not give that 
for it.? ‘You are surely jesting,’ said the 
landlord, ‘ for you bid as high as 2,100f. for it.’ 
‘That is true,’ replied the artist, ‘and I will 
tell you why I did so. You, who are in pos- 
session of an income of 25,000f. a year, have 
seized on the furniture of a poor woman for a 
debt of 200f. I wished to give you a lesson, 
and you fellinto my trap. Instead of the poor 
woman being your debtor, she is now your 
creditor, and I flatter myself you will not com- 
pel her to seize on your furniture for her debt.’ 
The artist then politely saluted the astonished 
landlord, and, having announced her good for- 
tune to the poor woman, walked away. 
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long ago—ten days?’ 
the bureau to the wardrobe, opening every 
drawer in the one, and each door in the other, 


city knows it. 
but that is not so strange, for I didn’t know 
the Middletons.’’ 


order for me. 


strong points of difference and contrast. 
was tall, large, and handsome in face and 
figure, impetuous, resolute, and somewhat 
imperious in temper, yet very demonstrative 
and caressing in manner, so that her man- 
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touch, 
worded request from some more guarded per- 
son. 
impatient of anything like long-continued 
labor or restraint. 
her element; and not only the well-ordered * enthusiastic girl of eighteen, took charge of 


BY PAULINE 


‘Have-you heard, Pauline, that Doctor 


Middleton was struck with paralysis more 
than ten days ago?’’ said a friend, coming 
abruptly into my quiet room in the back of a 


use in one of the most secluded “ places’’ 
Boston—those little retreats in the midst 
a crowded, bustling, and labyrinthine city, 


that disclose themselves as unexpectedly and 
refreshingly as the oases in Sahara. 


‘No, I have not,’’ said I, starting up, and 
ng instinctively for my bonnet. ‘‘ How 
And I hurried from 


i gazing in bewildered confusion into them. 
‘Well, what is it? What do you want ?”’ 


asked my friend. 


‘I don’t know,’’ replied I, absently. 


my shawl!”’ 


* Here it is.’’ 

‘ Here they are.”’ 

‘Why didn’t I hear this before?’ 

‘You know, Pauline, in this out-of-the-way 


place -with your writing and your school, you 
never hear anything till everybody in the 


I heard it only this morning ; 


‘Well, good-by. Please put everything in 
I shall be back by Monday 
rning.’”’ 


Regina Middleton, although five or six years 


er than myself, was a friend whom long 


intimacy 2nd perfect reciprocal confidence and 
approval had greatly endeared to me, not- 
withstanding that there were in our natures 


She 


es, softened by a kindly glance or loving 
were more welcome than a softly 


Her mind was quick and clear, yet 





In outward activity was 
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household over which she had presided for 
many years, but the whole neighborheod 
could bear testim ny to her warm-hearted 
and generous efforts to relieve the sick, to 
comfort the sorrowful, or to help the young 
people on in any scheme they might have 
formed for their own enjoyment. Regina was 
in fact as well as in name a queen. 

Doctor Middleton’s residence was on the 
outskirts of one of those beautiful villages 
that cluster, like a garland of many colored 
flowers, around Boston. It, with the grounds 
around, had all the finish and elegance of a 
town house, with the careless freedom and 
wild beauty of the country. It stood on a 
gentle eminence a little back from the road ; 
and, as I alighted from the omnibus, and 
walked towards it, I thought I had never seen 
a place so picturesquely beautiful. Doctor 
Middleton was a man of exquisite taste, and 
passionately fond of landscape gardening. 
There was not a tree or shrub on the place 
that he had not himself selected and disposed ; 
and the effect was truly enchanting. 

All my associations with the house were 
those of gayety and enjoyment. I could not 
realize even yet that I should find sickness 
and suffering beneath its roof. And yet, as I 
walked up the long avenue, darkened by its 
overhanging arch of elms, I recalled a shadow 
that had now and then revealed itself amid 
the glare of light, that had ever dazzled even 
my sober eyes at Doctor Middleton’s. I saw 
it first reflected from the countenance of Mrs. 
Middleton, a pale, sad lady, whom, as a child, 
I could remember going wearily abont her 
household duties, bringing into the festive 
scenes and gay merriment the same care-worn, 
unsmiling face, and drooping head. It had a 
safe resting-place at last; and, when I saw 
her in her coffin, with the pale, thin fingers 
folded stify over her moveless breast, I no- 
ticed with wonder that the look of care and 
weariness had passed away; and for the first 
time I saw that a smile, more radiant than 
any one we mortals wear, had left its faint 
traces on her face. 

Then Regina, at that time a bright, joyous, 
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THE 


the household, consisting of her father, one 
brother (a boy of sixteen), and three younger 
sisters. And, after the lapse of a year or two, 
I could perceive that some care, perhaps as 
yet undefined, some harassing perplexity dis- 
turbed and depressed even her sanguine tem- 
perament, braced, as it was, by the strongest 
nerves. She could do, though, what Mrs. 
Middleton could not—throw off the burden, 
whatever it was, whey it became unendura- 
ble, and enter into the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent moment with the unthinking gayety of 
a child. Yet lately these times of cheerful- 
ness had occurred at longer intervals. And I 
had observed, also, not without surprise—for 
her tastes were regal in their love of magnifi- 
cence and splendor—that she had deliberately 
chosen a style of dress simple in the extreme. 
I knew she detested cheap things, and ab- 
horred bargaining; yet I saw her one day 
turn from a heap of rich silks, when I knew 
she needed one, and, selecting a common 
cashmere, ask the shopkeeper to throw off a 
few cents on the yard. For the first time, 
instead of feeling proud of her, I almost 
blushed at what seemed sheer rapacity in one 
reputed so richly endowed with this world’s 
goods. 

‘“Why did you not buy a silk, Regina? 
Your father requested you to do so. He said 
you did not dress fit to be seen in his drawing- 
room, even as a poor relation, much less its 
mistress. No one could have said that of you 
a year or two ago. People in a station like 
yours, Regina, ought not to take freaks as 
We all owe something to 
society, and still more to our relatives ; and I 


you are doing now. 


can see that your father is often mortified by 
your strange whim about dress.”’ 

I ended my little speech, and ‘‘ paused for a 
reply.’’ Regina, meanwhile, had coolly ga- 
thered the reins in her skilful hands; and the 
twenty-year-old horse trotted soberly down 
Washington Street with the simple but ele- 
gant little one-horse carriage, that had been 
one of Doctor Middleton’s birthday presents 
to his eldest child. 

‘Thank you, Pauline, for your advice. I 
will not be ungrateful, little one.’’ So she 
always called me. ‘‘ Your words are wise, 
and your intention good. I appreciate both. 
I also will tell you something that may be of 
use to you. When you see anything that 
appears strange and incomprehensible in one 
who, in other respects, is governed by ordi- 
nary motives, and acts like the rest of the 
world, think that there may be causes ope- 
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rating that even your keen eyes cannot pene- 
trate into. Be silent, then, and trust the 
character you have known and tried, however 
strange the acts may be. 

And so, with this Roland for my Oliver, we 
And, 
for the first time, I not only suspected, but 


7? 


drove silently and slowly homewards. 


was convinced that there was a dark sorrow 
overhanging Doctor Middleton’s gay house. I 
felt ruefully anxious about my friend, as, with 
a clouded eye and firmly pressed lip, she 
gazed before her, leaving Emperor to go as he 
would. 

** Don’t look 
have troubles enough of your own, 


You 
Don’t 


so worried, Pauline. 


take any of mine on your shoulders.’’ 

‘*My shoulders can bear more than they 
have yet had to carry; and, if I only knew 
what yours were, I would help you gladly 
with them.’’ 

‘*T know it; and, when they become mine, 
I will tell you first of all. 
‘other people’s burdens’ that I am bearing ; 


Now, they are 


and I must keep them to myself.”’ 

This was the only conversation we had ever 
had in which an allusion was made to any 
trouble in her lot. But this came vividly to 
my mind as I walked to the door; and I felt 
that now the time had come at last when my 
friendship and sympathy might give some re- 
turn for all the kindness Regina’s love had 
prompted her to show to me. 

“IT thought you would be here to-day,’ 
said Regina, greeting me with characteristic 


’ 


warmth. ‘‘I knew you would come as soon 
as you heard of our trouble; and I did not 
think, secluded as you live, you would learn 
it sooner.’’ 

** Why did you not let me know it ?”’ asked I, 

‘** Because I could not have seen you or any 
one before, I have been so engrossed by my 
father and There 


been a great deal todo. I have felt, some- 


our business affairs. has 
times, as though it were more than I could 
accomplish ; but I would not allow myself to 
give up; and I think now I can see my way 
clearly through.”’ 

Regina looked care-worn and weary, which 
did not surprise me when I learned that she 
had hardly slept two hours consecutively since 
her father’s attack. 

**You shall sleep to-night, and talk to me 
to-morrow,’’ said I. ‘‘Grant (Regina’s bro- 
ther) with 
we will put all these papers away for the 


must watch your father; and 
present.” 


tegina was too tired to resist ; and for once 
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her will yielded to mine. I saw her head 
safely laid on her pillow, and waited until her 
eyes, which had a strangely strained look, 
were closed ; and then I left her to look for 
Grant. I found him stretched on a lounge in 
the hall, looking over a number of Blackwood 
that had justarrived. I had known him, as I 
had all the Middletons, from my earliest recol- 
lection; and my feelings towards him had 
undergone a variety of changes, commencing 
with ardent admiration during his days of 
precocious boyhood, which faded into passive 
liking as he passed into a dreamy youth, and 
had now become a sort of pitying contempt, 
as, mighty in scheming, but inefficient in 
action, he dawdled on through life. 

‘‘Grant,’’ said I, “‘ you are to sit up with 
your father to-night.”’ 

** Where ’s Regina ?’’ 

**She and the girls are tired out; and it is 
time for you to take your turn. There is not 
much to do, she says; but you must notice, 
every little while, to see if your father wants 
anything. There is no medicine to give. 
And, Grant, please don’t take that book with 
you. You’ll be sure to forget everything if 
you do.”’ 

*Do you think, Pauline, that I would let 
anything make me forget my father?’’ asked 
I knew that it 
needed only an interesting book to make him 


he, in a cold, rebuking tone. 


forget his own dearest interests; but I made 
no reply. Hoping internally that he would 
find that number of Blackwood unusually dull, 
I went to sit a while with the three younger 
girls, Emma, Ellen, and Charlotte. 

I may as well mention here that the next 
morning Doctor Middleton showed unequivo- 
cally his disapproval of Grant’s nursing, and 
would never allow the experiment to be re- 
peated. 

It was long after twelve when I retired 
that night ; and I found Regina in a repose so 
deep that it seemed almost like death. I 
should have been alarmed if I had not known 
how exhausted she had been. 

When I awoke in the morning, she was 
already up and dressed. The old light was 
back in her eye, and the color on her cheek. 

‘““Oh, Pauline!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
had such a delightful sleep! 
freshed! Your did me a world of 
good. I woke this morning before light, and 
lay thinking for more than an hour; and 
things that had seemed hopelessly entangled 
became suddenly clear; and at last I sawa 


I feel so re- 


coming 


way open so plainly before me to accomplish 
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a purpose I had ardently longed for, but had 
thought impossible, that I sprang up at once. 
I could not lie still. I longed, like Longfel- 
low, to ‘be up and doing.’ ’’ 

‘* What is it yoa mean to do ?” asked I. 

**T will tell you,’’ replied Regina, more 
soberly; and she seated herself beside me. 
‘*We are bankrupts, Pauline. Mamma knew 
it—poor mamma! It killed her to keep up 
all this show and style, and know how hollow 
it all was, and that at last many must suffer 
I suspected how affairs were, 
I knew papa was 
but he would 


severely by it. 
two or three years ago. 
pressed for money all the time ; 
not It made him 

zry even to allude to it. I did all that I 
I have a very little income of my own 
from some property left me by my grand- 
mother ; and I made that suffice for my dress. 
But my little economies were only a drop in a 
I did not know how deeply he was 


hear of retrenchment. 


could. 


river. 
involved until within these last few days. I 
have been obliged to examine his papers, and 
find that he has not a penny in the world. 
This place is mortgaged for more than its 
We shall have to give it up almost 
Papa’s practice was a very 


value. 
immediately. 
lucrative one; and, as long as he was well, he 
could avert a misfortune like that; but now 
every resource seems to fail us at once.’’ 

‘*What will you do?’’ asked I, with true 
sympathy. 

‘‘T have asked myself that question hope- 
lessly, despairingly, for the last week. This 
morning, .t auswered itself. We are not 
turned shelterless upon the world when we 
leave this beautiful home. You know the 
farm that my grandfather left to us children, 
not to be divided till his youngest great 
grandchild was of age. He was a far-sighted 
old Scotchman; and, noticing how fast landed 
property increased in value in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, he thought that some 
day that might prove a fortune tous. And 
so, perhaps, it will. At any rate, it will give 
us ahome now. There is a very comfortable, 
roomy old farm-house on it. 
continued Regina, in her own brisk, inspirit- 


So you see,”’ 


ing manner, ‘‘I am not so badly off as I might 
I have astand-point. Now for a lever to 
move my world with. What shall I do with 
my family when we are once settled on the 


be. 


old farm? I have only one hundred dollars 
clear income; and that will not support my 
helpless father, educate my sisters as Doctor 
Middleton’s daughters’’—-and here something 


of her father’s pride flashed out in her eyes— 
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‘‘should be educated, and help Grant finish 
his medical studies.’’ 

**Grant should help you, instead of you 
him,’’ said I, curtly. 

That was one of our standing points of op- 
position seldom alluded to—a latent fire that 
emitted a flash now and then, always dis- 
creetly quenched in time to prevent any im- 
Regina thought I did not do 
Grant justice. Linsisted that Idid. She was 
proud of his intellect, and overlooked his de- 
fects. Her feelings always influenced, more 
or less, her judgment. Nowshe said, coldly: 
‘Grant will do all that he can, you may be 
sure, Pauline; but one person can’t do every- 


portant result. 


thing. Remember, he is nearly three years 
younger than I am; he is little more than 
twenty-two. Now, the question is, what oc- 
cupation can a woman, situated as I am, 
undertake with any prospect of making a 
support ?”’ 

** How would a school do ?’’ 

‘Pauline, I could not keep a school. I 
have thought of it seriously. The advantages 
the scheme offered were too many for me to 
put it aside lightly; but I could not doit. I 
am not patient. I could not bear with the 
humors of the spoiled and vapid little people 
that are called children, and that I see grow- 
ing up around me. I am not naturally just, 
either. I should be partial; and then what a 
turmoil I should have about my ears! No, 
Pauline; unless I am reduced to a last ex- 
tremity, I will have no school.”’ 

‘You could get plenty of boarders in the 
summer, enough to maintain you for the 
whole year, I should think.”’ 

‘‘ Before the end of the first week, they would 
all be out of the front gate, unless they were 
different from all the boarders it has been my 
lot to encounter at hotels and watering-places. 
No, Pauline ; the whims and caprices of hu- 
man beings I cannot endure. But I can work. 
Now, I will tell you what project flashed into 
my mind this morning, lifted me out of bed, 
and has made me happier, in the midst of my 
ruined fortunes, than I have been for the last 
three years. I am going to turn market 
gardener.’’ 

‘*Oh, Regina!’’ said I, with a sort of horror, 
‘don’t think of such a thing! That is not a 
lady-like—it is not even a feminine occupa- 
tion.’’ 

‘¢ Feminine fiddlestick !’’ exclaimed Regina. 
‘‘T hope, Pauline, you are not going to come 
out on me with any of those sayings about 


‘woman’s sphere’ that have been edifying 
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everybody for the last twenty years. I 
thought better of your sense than that. I 
will tell you what woman’s true sphere is— 
at least, my notion of it. It is to do, with all 
her might, whatever Providence marks out to 
be her duty, by the lot he assigns her, and 
the endowments he has bestowed upon her. 
Queen Elizabeth was os much in her own 
sphere, when she was making that heroic 
speech to her army, that rings like a trumpet 
even yet, as you are when you are darning a 
stocking. Was not Deborah in her sphere 
when she sat under a palm-tree, and judged 
Israel ?”’ 

I was overcome by the impetuosity I had 
aroused, and answered, meekly, ‘* Yes.’’ 

‘Well, you see, dear,’’ continued Regina, 
calmed instantly by my submission, ‘‘I am 
poor; I must work. Now, what work can I 
best do? 


by any ordinary feminine occupation I know. 


I could not make a decent support 


I cannot write sentimental stories for senti- 
If I had a school, in six months 
I should have noscholars. If I took boarders, 
I feel in my heart that I should offend them 


mental girls. 


mortally before the first week was out. Sew- 
I know little about. 
tion suits me; and I havea fair field for it. 


I will try it for a year; and, at the end of 


ing, Out-door occupa- 


that time, you shall tell me if I am less femi- 
nine than now. Even if that dreaded result 
happens, I cannot say that I will abandon the 
Meantime, I want you 
He has 
a great respect for your judgment; and, 
though I know he will not like it, I think 


9 


plan. We will see. 
to talk the matter over with Grant. 


you can make him listen to it patiently. 

** And your father ?’’ 

**Oh, poor papa need know nothing about 
it! He is hardly conscious now; and it is 
well he is not. Itwould be asore grief to him 
to leave this home that has been his pride and 
pleasure so long.’’ 

When I told Grant, at first he scouted the 
idea. ‘‘ Regina was mad—she didn’t know 
what she was about—she would not seriously 
think of such a thing.’’ And he went on 
reading. 

I assured him that his sister was seriously 
bent on carrying out her purpose. 

‘‘She never can do it in the world,” said 
he. ‘‘A woman—a lady brought up as she 
It was 


’ 


had been—to undertake such a thing! 

frenzy! He would go and tell her so.’ 
‘*Couldn’t you help her, Grant ?”’ asked I. 

‘*T think, as a lucrative business, it promises 


very well. The farm is so productive, and so 
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near a good market, that I am sure an expe- 
rienced person could do very well.”’ 

“Yes, but that’s it. I know nothing about 
such things.’’ 

‘*But you could learn. It cannot be diffi- 
cult, to judge by those I see succeeding in it.”’ 

‘I have my profession yet to acquire,’”’ 
said Grant, coldly. ‘‘I was born for some- 
thing better than digging and delving.”’ 

**But you have a great deal of spare time ; 
all this, for instance, that you spend in light 
reading.”’ 

“It is perfectly The two 
classes—the gentleman and the laborer—can 
nevir be united. We shall lose caste. It 


Where is Regina? I must tell 


impossible. 


cannot be. 
her so.’’ 

‘* No, don’t go just yet, Grant. She is busy 
Sit down, and let us talk 
Let me tell you what she 


with your father. 
about it a little. 
told me.’’ 

He seated himself with a strange mixture 
of impatience and languor. Before I was 
half through my long explanation and argu- 
ment, his attention wandered. He had been 
interrupted in the midst of an interesting nar- 
rative, which he wished to finish; so at last 
he said: ‘‘ Well, Pauline, if it must be, it 
must. Regina is the most obstinate woman I 
know, not even excepting present company ; 
and that is saying a great deal. If she had 
made up her mind to be a chimney-sweep, we 
should all have carried the bags after her, I 
suppose.’’ And, having accepted his destiny, 
I left him to his book. I found Regina attend- 
ing to her father with a loving care and gen- 
tleness that many a more unselfish parent has 
never known. It needs a certain amount of 
evil in some to bring out the good in others. 
Doctor Middleton and his son each belonged 
to aclass of people that always inspired me 
with a sort of aversion—the one all for present 
ease and enjoyment, gained no matter at what 
future cost—the other revelling in pomp and 
show, bartering his honor and his children’s 
welfare for the paltry gratification of knowing 
that his grounds, his house, and his enter- 
tainments were considered the ne plus ultra of 
elegance and luxury. But Regina never 
thought of criticising their character or ac- 
tions. Her father had always exacted from 
all who approached him a certain+deference 

The nearer it amounted to awe, 
Affection he had never seemed to 


and respect. 
the better. 

appreciate ; yet she gave him not only all 
that he asked in the way of unquestioning 
obedience, as far as her conscience would per- 
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mit, but the most ardent and generous filial 
devotion. ; 
The removal to the farm was effected, not 
quietly—nothing that Regina did was ever 
done quietly—but resolutely and triumph- 
antly. A few weeks after she was settled, I 
went out to see her. I found her looking 
worn and harassed, yet firm in the thought 
that she had taken the wisest course for her- 
self and for all. ‘‘I have had so much to 
contend with, Pauline,’’ said she; ‘‘I had no 
idea there was so much stupidity in the 
world. Not a single individual has approved 
my course. Some contented themselves with 
blaming me severely for my low tastes, as 
they said. Those I could get along with; but 
what put me out of all patience were the 
perfectly impracticable suggestions some good 
people persisted in making. It needed a 
second Job to encounter them all. Of course, 
I had 
ing a 


all my uncles, aunts, and cousins hold- 
family éonclave about me. One of my 
came to me and began coaxing me to 
write a book; she was sure, with my expe- 
rience of life, I could write one like Dickens, 
or Bulwer, or Scott, and it would sell wonder- 
fully. Our fortunes would be made at once. 
I, who seldom write even a letter, and that 
with reluctance! Uncle John asked me why 
I did not marry. I asked him whom? And as 
he couldn’t say, he shook his head and looked 
as though I were the most perverse of nieces. 
They are afraid, I can see plainly, that I shall 
get myself involved, and come to them for 
All our 


aunts 


assistance ; but that I shall never do. 
debts are paid, but we had to sacrifice every- 
thing to do it, even to our silver and our 
handsome furniture. Now, with this farm, 
and my hundred dollars, you will see that I 
shall be clear of the world for many a year.’’ 

Amid all her weariness, Regina looked and 
spoke with buoyancy and spirit. The neces- 
sity for exerting every faculty of mind and 
body roused and strengthened her. 

‘You seem very comfortable here ?”’ said I, 
glancing round on the large low parlor, with 
its windows opening on a little inclosure green 
with the soft verdure of spring, and bright 
with early roses. 

‘*Yes, we are so. Even Grant is satisfied. 
That is his study opposite.”’ 

The smoke of a cigar had already betrayed 
to me his whereabout. 

‘* He is studying medicine, is he not ?”’ 

Regina’s countenance changed slightly as 
she answered: ‘‘No; he says the more he 
studies it, the more convinced he becomes 
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that it is all quackery. And you know he 
cannot bear anything like deception. He is 
going to begin the study of law with Uncle 
John. It will suit him a great deal better.”’ 

‘* How is your father ?’’ 

‘*Not much better; the physicians say he 
may linger for years in this state; he is 
hardly conscious, so that the change is nothing 
to him. My sisters, Pauline,’’ here Regina’s 
voice grew tremulous with gratified affection, 
‘“‘are such a comfort to me; they are all I 
could wish.”’ 

I understood all that was implied by the 
accent rather than the words, and we sat for a 
long time silent. Twilight fell deepening 
around us. The crescent moon rose in its 
pure beauty from behind the clustering trees. 
The soft hush of the still evening soothed 
both our wearied spirits—hers worn and vexed 
by its conflict with a new and strange array 
of duties, and trials, and fears—mine jaded by 
a monotonous round of daily cares and labor. 
At last Regina spoke—spoke with a sudden 
vehemence and force of feeling that wrapt me 
at once out of my own sphere of thought into 
hers. 

‘*Pauline,’? said she, drawing my head 
down on her breast, so that her eyes looked 
straight into mine as she spoke, ‘‘ there isa 
strange fate in this. Just six years ago, to- 
day, I stood where we are sitting now, and 
said good-by forever to Horace Gordon. Do 
you remember him ?’’ 

‘*Yes. He was the son of the poor man who 
rented this farm of your father so many years 
ago. I remember him well.”’ 

‘* His father was a farmer who had been un- 
fortunate through no fault of his own, and had 
to sell his own homestead, and become a tenant 
of my father’s. I never remember when I did 
not know Horace, nor when we did not love 
each other. I cannot remember the beginning, 
and for my own love I feel I shall never know 
But when we first told my father, he 
If manliness, refine- 


the end. 
was in a fearful rage. 
ment, and worth make a gentleman, Horace 
was always one; and not uncultivated either ; 
he had been to college, and was about to study 
law. He had had to work hard to gain these 
advantages, but he valued them all the more. 
I was proud of him. In everything he filled 
to perfection my ideal of a man and a gentle- 
man. I had anticipated a little opposition, 
but thought, when my father saw how deeply 
my happiness was involved, and reflected that 
it was only a little false pride that rose against 
our union, that he would lay aside his own 
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prejudices. But, as I said, he was fearfully 
angry. Hecommanded me never to see Horace 
more, and spoke to him such opprobrious 
words that even yet my blood boils, and my 
heart sinks when I recall them. I was only 
eighteen then, and Horace was twenty-one. 
I was almost heart-broken; but Horace, who 
saw my distress, restrained for my sake his 
indignant and outraged feelings, and saying 
to me in a low voice that he would return in 
three years, he left the house. Three years 
after, he returned. My father refused to allow 
him to see me, and turned him with insult 
and reproach from the door. I was not even 
allowed to know that he was in the neighbor- 
hood ; but fortunately we met by accident one 
evening as I was walking in the lane near our 
house. Horace looked pale and anxious; he 
had been watching a whole week for an op- 
portunity to speak with me. I walked with 
him to his father’s house, while he urged me 
to use the independence which the laws of 
nature and of my country had given me, to 
follow out the dictates of my heart. 

‘*T knew that my love had been worthily 
bestowed. I was proud of Horace, admired 
and honored him, and I told him so; but I 
could not resolve to marry against my father’s 
will. I could not go from my home unblessed 
and unforgiven. I would marry no one but 
Horace Gordon, so I told him, but not even 
him without my father’s consent. For the 
first time he spoke to me coldly, and with bit- 
terness. My father’s injustice had aroused 
answering feelings in his heart. 
proud and hard-hearted, and we parted almost 
He went to South America, and I 


He called me 


in anger. 
have not heard from him since. 

‘* But, Pauline, as I sat here, I was thinking 
that if we were to meet now the superiority 
would all be on his side. And I am rejoiced 
to think it. 
gies ; wherever he is, he is the foremost man; 


He had great abilities and ener- 
of that Iam confident. My father reproached 
me once for stooping to a gardener’s son. If 
he should return, the world will scorn him for 
loving a market-woman.”’ 

‘*He will return some day,”’ said I. 

fegina made no answer; but I could see 
reviving hope kindling her eye and flushing 
her cheek. 

Months and years passed by; the constant 
round of duties called daily for fulfilment, and 
daily Regina, with a steadiness and pertina- 
city foreign to her impulsive nature, met 
their requirements. She held the energies 
that struggled for a higher field, and the heart 
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that panted for a love warmer and deeper than 
the calm affection of sister or friend, with a 
stern grasp, and compelled them to be blind 
will. The 


vegetables 


unquestioning servants to her 
Middleton fruit, the Middleton 
found a ready market; her father was made 
Grant had an easy home, her 
sisters grew up well educated, married well 
and happily, and Regina said that she was 
more than content, she was thankful and 
happy. But there was now and then a strange 
and earnest wistfulness in her look that almost 
She fancied she had con- 


comfortable. 


belied her words. 
quered nature and held her chained within 
her grasp; but the goddess only slept; and, 
when she woke, Regina would find that her 
chains were like the seven green withs with 
which Delilah bound her captive. 

Eleven years had passed away. 
that time Regina had been sowing and plant- 
ing, buying, selling, and bargaining ; bringing 


During all 


her generous nature, with its high scorn of 
trifles, resolutely down to appreciate the value 
of saving a penny here, or making one there. 
She used to remind me of Solomon’s wise 
woman, who “‘ rose while it was yet night, who 
planted a vineyard with the fruit of her hands ; 
whose candle went not out by night; who, 
herself, laid her hands to the spindle; and 
did divers other things equally admirable.” 
At the end of that time, her father died. Her 
sisters were married, and each anxious to re- 
pay the obligations they felt they owed to 
Regina, but she could not sit a dependent at 
another’s table. Grant still laid claim to her 
sisterly care and generosity, and although she 
always yielded all he asked, still I could see 
her old love and pride in her handsome and 
intelligent brother had changed into a sort of 
hopeless and compassionate affection. He 
lived with her and wrote occasionally an ar- 
ticle for the press, amusing himself meanwhile 
with grand projects for grander books which 
were to make him famous some day. 

A few months after her father’s death, I 
went to pass part of my summer’s vacation 
with her. For the first time I found her 
utterly weary and dispirited. All her old 
occupations had lost their interest to her. It 
was only a natural reaction after so long a 
time of incessant mental and bodily exertion. 
But I did not think so at the time. Her utter 
want of interest in everything troubled me, 
and I tried to rouse her. 

‘*What is the use, Pauline?’’ she said to 
**T have no longer any object in 
I feel as 


me one day. 
life. Why should I exert myself? 
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though I had done my day’s work. Now I 
must rest. I cannot go on plodding all my 
life long. My very soul cries out against it. 
Oh, to go far away, where I could never see 
these places in which I have suffered so much ! 
If I could only travel for a year, I would ask 
nothing more. You cannot imagine how my 
very soul abhors this daily drudgery, now I 
have only myself to work for.”’ 

**Can you not travel for a few months ?”’’ 
asked I. 

‘Dear child, how can I? 
my eleven years’ hard labor, only my hundred 


I have still, after 
dollars a year and this farm.” 

‘*Well, now you have only yourself and 
Grant, you can grow rich, I hope.’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ said Regina, wearily. 

I smoothed her soft brown hair, and made 
her smile by telling her how abundant and 
glossy it still was. 

‘You. are the handsomest woman in the 
world to me,’’ said I. 

There are times when the kindest words 
that come within the compass of truth are 
the best medicine. In her stronger moments 
Regina would have met this friendly flattery 
with at the best utter indifference. Now, 
tears filled her blue eyes, and rolled slowly 
over her cheeks. 

‘Tam so utterly alone!’’ said she at last, 
and, leaning her head on my shoulder, she 
sobbed with a sudden outburst of sorrow that 
alarmed me. It passed over at last; and, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, Pauline, I will never do so 
again,’’ like a self-rebuked child, she sought 
her own room. 

Morning found her as composed and self- 
reliant as ever, but sadder and more subdued. 
There was in many things a great change in 
her. When she first grew up, she had been 
buoyant, enthusiastic, and sanguine. By her 
trials, her enthusiasm had been changed into 
a sober energy, and her hopefulness tempered 
by caution, but she had shown herself shrewd, 
active, and sometimes abrupt and too decided 
to suit my ideas of what a lady should be. 
Now all those hard points, not natural to her 
character, but brought out by the exigencies 
of the occasion, were softened down or had 
quite passed away. When she looked back 
to the past, there was little but care, and trial, 
and disappointment, and labor; in the future, 
she saw no light; so, subdued and sorrowful, 
she lived only in the present, and the life to 
come, and that gave a spirituality to her 
countenance and conversation I had not seen 


before. Never in her youthful days had she 
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looked more beautiful to me than she did now 
when everything like youth or freshness had 
faded from her face. 

‘*Regina,’’ said I, one moonlit evening in 
June, when we were sitting at the window in 
the little parlor, ‘‘the wise people say that 
we all have our turns for joy or sorrow. 
Those who have the sunlight in early life have 
the shadow after. But you have taken the 
bitter first; the sweet is to come later. You 
will be happy yet.’’ 

**In heaven, then ?’’ said she. 

**No, here; I feel it; I know it.’’ 

‘*How long have you been a prophetess? I 
tell you, Pauline, the capacity for happiness 
is all gone. Nothing can ever give me the 
feeling of joy again.”’ 

Just then we heard the gate open and 
close with a sudden clang, as if the person 

A firm, 
Regina’s 


who entered was in nervous haste. 
quick tread sounded on the gravel. 
eyes dilated ; every fibre in her frame seemed 
strained and thrilling. 

** Surely, I know that step,’’ murmured she. 

The doors stood open, and straight through 
the rose-covered porch and wide hall into the 
parlor came the steps. A tall form stood one 
moment at the entrance, the keen eyes looking 
with an eager searching glance into the room. 
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“‘Horace!’’ ‘‘Regina!’’? That was all I 
heard. When I left them, she was in his 
arms, weeping for the last time for many a 
year on his shoulder. 

She woke me somewhere near midnight, and 
when I opened my sleepy eyes, she was stand- 
ing over me radiant, trembling with joyful- 
ness. 

‘* Pauline dear, I am too happy.’’ 

‘*T thought there was a little capacity left,” 
said I. ‘‘But where has Mr. Gordon been? 
Why did he not come before ?’’ 

‘*He came as soon as he heard of papa’s 
death. He had not heard of our reverse of 
fortune, for his friends happened all to have 
left this part of the world. He thought it 
would be of no use to come before. We are 
to go to Europe, to go everywhere I wish, and 
then to choose our future home wherever we 
like best.’’ 

‘*Then I suppose he is rich ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ was the reply, with a dreamy, absent 
look. ‘‘Pauline,’’ with a 
‘‘do you suppose there ever was anybody as 


sudden energy, 


happy as I am?’’ 

How much further from me she was in her 
happiness than in her sorrow, was my selfish 
thought. 
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Tue fog of the night before was Still heavy 
over everything when the Woods sat down to 
their early breakfast. But the fire burnt 
brightly, flashing upon the dainty china and 
crimson hangings of the little room. There 
was a great deal of red about the room, not 
because it looked cheery, but because it served 
to set off the statuettes and knicknacks of vari- 
ous descriptions with which it was Mr. Wood’s 
pleasure to overfill his house. 

‘*Good gracious, Linda, shut the window! 
What are you doing ?’’ Miss Wood exclaimed. 

‘Only picking this rose; it looked in so 
pitifully, aunt,’’ Linda answered, and put the 
solitary rose into a tiny vase. She was buta 
pale pitiful-looking rose herself this morning. 
Isn’t it 
and 


‘‘Ma’am, miss, have you heard? 
dreadful? He here only yesterday, 
, 


now—’ 
“Mary, what are you talking of?’’ Miss 


} 


: 


Wood sternly demanded of the servant-girl, 
who had come in looking horror-stricken. 
‘““Why he was found dead—murdered or 
something—the post-woman just told me. 
She’s frighted me out of my wits. 
a fine gentleman, and alive only 
I shall never be able to go by 


He, such 
yesterday. 
the brook 
again.’’ 

**Who’s dead? 
griped her arm. 
chair, and listened with closed eyes. 

‘*Oh, ma’am, you hurt my arm! and I’m 


Miss Wood 
her 


Speak, girl!’’ 
Linda sank back in 


so fluttered. Some he murdered or 
drowned himself; but some thinks he’s been 


Who ’—why 


say 


murdered, and—Oh, my arm! 
Mr. Salford, the young squire.”’ 
‘* Nonsense, girl; don’t bring your idle sto- 
ries here.’’ 
“It’s true, ma’am. This 
Robinson was going to his work, and as he 


morning, Jim 
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passed by the brook—he don’t ordinary go 
that way—there he sees the squire lying with 
his head under water, and a hole in his throat. 
It’s true, sir; the whole village is astir.’’ 

‘¢ Leave the room,’’ Mr. Wood said. ‘* Ann, 
look to this child; I'll go and see what is true 
of this horrible story.’’ ' 

‘‘Linda, this man’s death will be laid to 
your door.. Dear, dear, what shall we do? 
There will be such talk, shall be 
ruined ; you'll lose all your teaching. Why, 
the girl don’t hear. Well, I’m glad she’s got 
The young man may not be 


and we 


some feeling. 
dead, after all.’’ 

Linda’s head was laid on the table; Miss 
Wood raised it; the face wore the livid hue 
of death. The aunt most energetically set to 
work to restore the girl to consciousness, and 
soon succeeded. Linda’s will being at work, 
she wanted to hear more—all. 

Miss Wood had laid her down on the hearth- 
rug; but she sat up when her father entered, 
and turned agonized eyes upon him. 

‘‘The girl spoke truly. Salford was found 
this morning as she described. Dr. Minton 
talks about a fit—a seizure of a kind he has 
had once before, and says he may then have 
fallen, face downward, into the water, and 
been unable to but Dr. Minton is a 
friend of—better not mention names. There’s 
A man 


rise ; 


an ugly wound in Salford’s throat. 
working near heard angry voices last evening ; 
and a girl says she heard Salford threatened 
some time since by—ugh! it’s a shocking 
Ann, Linda has got 
ague, or Good Heaven! she 
shakes from head to foot; her lips are blue. 
Ann,’’ and the poor man put his hand to his 
head and looked bewildered, ‘‘I heard my 
girl’s name just now mixed up in this—this 
horrible affair. Now, Ann, I—could—not— 
bear—that.’’ Mr. Wood sat down, looking 
little less ghostly than Linda. ‘‘ Tell me that 
Linda, my fair sweet darling, has nothing to 


thing, a shocking thing. 
something. 


do with this—’’ 

‘*Why, man, she didn’t murder young Sal- 
ford. What 
shall I do with two such babies on my hands? 
This is all about it: Linda refused young Sal- 


James, James, don’t be a fool! 


ford yesterday.’’ 
** Refused Salford ?’’ 
groaned; ‘‘and Calton—I see. 


Mr. Wood 
Heaven pity 


young 
us! I have been a blind selfish sinner.”’ 
**Bless the man! I wish you would leave 
riddles and speak plain. You have certainly 
been very selfishly neglectful of our interests, 


wrapped up in your studies and gropings 
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about. I’m glad you’ve come to know that 
at last.”’ 

** Ann, look at my poor child. What shall 
we do with her? what shall we do?’’ 

‘Oh, don’t be frightened. Girls often go 
off like this when they hear anything shock- 
ing all of a sudden. I dare say she’s sorry 
that she refused the poor young man. Well, 
she is cold. Fetch a blanket from upstairs, 
and put on some more coals; don’t let that 
prying creature, Mary, come in.’’ 

Miss Wood closed the blinds, and herself 
carried out the untasted breakfast, after she 
had taken a cup of tea and attempted to make 
her niece swallow some of that beverage ; then 
she mounted guard over the recumbent form, 
which only showed life by the shiverings run- 
ning through it. 

** Send for Dr. Minton. 
Mr. Wood said. 

“No; I won’t have any doctors; they’re 
atalking set: she’ll be all right presently.” 
Miss Wood tried to get some cordial between 
Linda’s clenched teeth, and chafed her feet 


Shall I go for him ?’’ 


and hands savagely. 

Mr. Wood went away to shut himself up in 
his room ; he could not bear to see his daugh- 
ter’s suffering. Miss Wood sat by her, grimly 
knitting, tired of exertion, waiting for some 
change in her patient’s state; not very un- 
easy; ‘“‘she was used to girls,’’? as she often 
said. 

So a few hours of that heavy morning went 
by in the little room of Rose Cottage. Linda 
now and then stirred and moaned: when she 
did so, Miss Wood nodded significantly, and 
muttered, ‘{She’ll do.”’ 

Presently a rap sounded at the hall-door. 
Linda opened her eyes, and raised herself up 
to lean on her elbow. Miss Wood went into 
the hall, and closed the parlor-door behind 
her. 

It was Dr. Minton, hurried and anxious. 
‘*T must see Miss Linda,’’ he told the maid. 

‘You cannot see her now, Dr. Minton; 
she’s engaged,’’ Miss Wood said. 

‘*My business is important.”’ 

‘*My niece cannot see you.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, she must. It is best; if not, 
she will have less friendly and considerate 
visitors.”’ 

Dr. Minton removed Miss Wood’s hand from 
the parlor-door, and entered. Linda had risen 
from the floor, and was sitting in a low chair, 
still shaking like one ague-stricken. 

**Do not rise,’? Dr. Minton said. 
Wood, I must see your niece alone.”’ 
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politely the doctor handed Miss Wood to the 
door. 

Then he took a seat close by Linda, appa- 
rently not noticing her extreme agitation, but 
said: ‘‘I am Mr. Calton’s friend; I act for 
him. 

‘*T know,’’ gasped Linda. 

Dr. Minton laid his hand on hers. ‘‘I say, 
advisedly, an absurd suspicion; the gossip- 
ing of a girl who heard angry conversation 
between the cousins a month since, of a 
ploughman who also overheard them talking 
yesterday, and who met Mr, Calton coming 
from the brook just at dark. This is all the 
foundation on which this suspicion rests.’’ 
Dr. Minton’s calm voice and the firm pressure 
of his kind hand seemed strangely to still the 
poor child’s agitation; she ceased to tremble 
so violently. ‘‘ Remember that I am Mr. Cal- 
ton’s friend,’? he pursued; ‘‘tell me all that 
passed yesterday. I have not the slightest 
doubt, not the very slightest, that poor Salford 
was yesterday seized with a similar attack to 
one for which I attended him twelve months 
since; that he fell forward into the water, 


An absurd suspicion has—’’ 


wounding himself with his knife as he did so, 
I want to prove this: 
Tell me, my good child, 


and was drowned. 
Calton has enemies. 
all you know of these two young men’s words 
and actions yesterday. Mr. Calton is a gene- 
rous noble fellow. I know that you can tell 
me nothing that shall be turned to his disad- 
vantage ; sospeak freely.’’ 

With simple childish confidence Linda told 
everything. She could remember exactly at 
what time each of the cousins had left her. 

Dr. Minton promised to see her again that 
evening, and left her. 

He had to attend the inquest. 
discussion, no certain verdict was 


After long 
found. 
Search was made in the dismal brook-side 
meadows, in the stream itself, for the knife 
that had given that ugly wound on the young 
squire’s throat. It could not be found; and 
Dr. Minton had no cheering news for poor 
Linda that evening. Things looked more 
serious: it was whispered that Mr. Calton had 
just such a knife—and it could not be a com- 
mon one—as would inflict a wound of the 
shape and size of that on Salford’s throat. 
Of this fresh rumor the doctor said nothing 
to his poor little patient. Dr. Minton’s two 
visits to the cottage that day were duly noted 
and commented upon by the village. 

Linda was abused as a heartless coquette 
who had occasioned the death of the handsome 
young squire; whether he had stabbed him- 
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self or been stabbed by his cousin, his death 
was equally Linda Wood’s fault; and if she 
now died of love for him, it would serve her 
right. Poor Linda was not slow in accusing 
herself, remembering every little act of child- 
ish light-hearted coquetry against herself as a 
heinous crime. 

Dr. Minton sent her a sleeping-draught: he 
had been alarmed at the wild strained look of 
the face turned towards the door when he en- 
tered. In spite of this soothing potion, and 
of Dr. Minton’s last words—‘‘ Calton is 
anxious that I should care for you’’—Linda’s 
dreams presented her perpetually with two 
aspects of horror: Edward Salford laid on a 
table at the Crown, his black hair dripping 
back from his drowned face, a great gaping 
wound in his pale throat—for of course fever- 
ish fancy drew exaggerated pictures ; and Mr. 
Calton a prisoner, accused of murder—a vic- 
tim to such foul accusations. 

That night snow began to fall; it covered 
over the brook-side meadows, and hindered 
further search. Mr. Calton’s knife—for to 
the possession of a curious knife he had fear- 





lessly confessed—was again and again com- 
pared with the wound. 
tom of having been used for less innocent 
purpose than the pruning of a rose-bush; and 


It showed no symp- 


he asserted that his cousin had possessed one 
exactly similar. It was forwarded to town by 
the Minsterton worthies, to be subjected to 
the usual tests and examinations.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Canton was heir to Edward Salford’s 
property. The next of kin, supposing Mr. 
Calton excluded from succession, was a Sal- 
ford more wild and wicked than was usual 
even with the Salfords, among whom the 
lately deceased was a wise and righteous man. 
He envied and hated Arthur Calton; and of 
course it was to his interest that vague sus 
picion should gain form and substance—that 
the murder should be brought home to the 
man standing between him and the Salford 
property. 

No one understood at the time how it was 
that Mr. Calton, who had been considered by 
the whole neighborhood as an honorable man, 
a righteous man, a man well-nigh without 
guile, gradually came to be looked upon with 
mistrust, fear, dislike. Many were the dis- 
creditable stories whispered about concerning 
him; yet no one accused him of anything; 
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he had no opportunity of defending himself. 
Afterwards, many of these evil reports were 
i:aved up to the needy and unscrupulous Sal- 
ford next of succession. 

People crossed over to the other side of the 
way rather than meet Arthur Calton in the 


village-street ; shrunk from contact with him ~ 


on every occasion during those few days inter- 
vening between the inquest and the funeral. 
Yet he walked up and down with a firm step, 
an erect head, a serious sorrowful face; 
neither unconscious nor unpained that he was 
watched and suspected, but fully believing 
that his cause would right itself. 

He had given orders concerning his cousin’s 
funeral, as it was his office todo. The even- 
ing before the day on which it was to have 
taken place, police-officers from the neighboring 
town came to Minsterton, and Mr. Calton was 
put under arrest, committed to stand his trial 
formurder. A pretty case had been made out 
against him from the stories of Jim Robinson 
and Eliza Carter, and the correspondence of 
the peculiar Spanish knife he carried with the 
shape and size of the wound in the dead man’s 
throat. His enemy had worked warily and 
well. 

** Of course it is but a temporary annoyance 
to which he is subjected,”’ said Dr. Minton to 
the wan Linda. ‘‘ What seems to hurt him 
most is that his fellow-townsmen, his neigh- 
bors, people he had thought his friends, should 
be so ready to believe evil of him. Miss Linda, 
I find him a nobler fellow than I had thought 
him even.’’ Dr. Minton drew the back of his 
hand across his eyes; Linda had no tears to 
shed. 

‘How is it you are not out to-day?’’ he 
asked her suddenly. ‘‘Have you a holiday? 
You would be better for occupation.”’ 

“Yes; people will not have me in their 
Iam not fit to touch the hands of 
I do not 


houses. 
innocent children, Mrs. Brown says. 
think I am,’’ Linda answered sternly. 

‘“‘That is the nonsense she talks,’’ Miss 
Wood exclaimed, coming in. ‘‘ She sits there 
like one of her father’s images, instead of 
carrying it with a high hand. It’s no use for 
ime to talk my tongue off trying to keep up 
her character, if she mopes and moans like a 
guilty thing. Indeed, I don’t know what we 
shalldo. We shall come to want.”’ 

“No, you will not, my good lady; keep 
yourself quiet. This storm is to blow over in 
the Lord’s time, and His sun will shine upon 
this young head again.’’ Dr. Minton laid his 


hand on Linda’s hair. 
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for and vanished, he said thoughtfully: ‘‘ The 
worst thing to get over is this knife affair ; 
the gash was peculiar.”’ Linda shuddered ; 
he went on. ‘‘It must have been given by a 
peculiar weapon. Have you seen Mr. Salford 
use a knife of any uncommon kind?’’ he de- 
**That he had such a one, 
Have you seen 


manded quickly. 
I know; Calton gave it him. 
him use it ?’’ 

**Yes—Oh yes! I have not heard about 
the knife before. You did not tell me. Dr. 
Minton, you should have told me.’’ Linda 
spoke eagerly. ‘‘He had one that he said 
his cousin had brought from Spain; he cut a 
spray of roses one day with it. It was a 
dreadful-looking knife; but he said it was 
convenient in gardening.”’ 

‘*Tf only it could be found in or near the 
brook.’’ 

** Would that do any good ?”’ 

‘*Every good, properly managed. The find- 
ing of that knife might set Mr. Calton free. 
That heavy fall of snow prevented a very 
thorough search ; but it shall be found. Dr. 
Lawcroft agrees with me that the wound is 
just such as would have been self-inflicted by 
a man falling forward upon such a weapon in 
his own hand; the knife found in or near the 
brook; all our medical evidence brought to 
bear; Calton’s spotless character witnessed 
to ;—yes, we should triumph.”’ 

**Oh yes, it shall; the knife shall be found,”’ 
Linda muttered dreamily. ‘‘ Tell me exactly 
where—it happened, Dr. Minton,’ 


’ 


she asked. 
** You remember, perhaps, where a pollard- 
willow has made a bridge across the brook by 
falling ?’’ 
" Fea."* 
his face. 
**Just below there’s an alder and another 


Such dilated eyes were fixed upon 


pollard, and a short willow-stump. It was 
there he was drowned.”’ 

‘*T know.’’ 

‘*Now, child, tell me, have you slept 


quietly yet?’ Dr. Minton wished to take 
her thoughts from off the dreary spot and the 
dreadful figure she pictured too vividly. 

‘* No, but I shall now soon.”’ 


** You think you shall die ?’’ was asked with 
a smile, half pitiful, half incredulous. 
I have tried 


to keep awake lately, because I had such 


**T shall sleep quietly soon. 


dreams—oh, such shocking, shocking dreams 


when I slept! I saw him hung,’’ she added; 
and her eyes glared on Dr. Minton with wild 


affright. 
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‘‘Hush, hush! God will not let that be.’’ 
‘““No; but it was terrible. If I live to be 
very old, I shall never forget it; but I shall 
sleep quietly soon,’’ she added softly in an 
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assured tone. 

He pressed her hand, and went to talk to 
her father before he left the house. He found 
him busy with straw and packing-cases. He 
was packing up some of his treasures; going 
to send them toa friend who would dispose 
of them forhim. He wanted money fer Linda. 

‘*T will take some of these: keep the others 
for the present,’? Dr. Minton said. ‘‘ Your 
daughter shall want for nothing. I hope that 
brighter times are coming for all Arthur Cal- 
ton’s friends.”’ 


It was easy for Linda to rise early next 
morning, for she had not slept. The night 
through she had sat propped up in her bed, 
alternately reading her Bible and praying. At 
six o’clock, while it was yet dark, save for 
the shining of the stars, she rose and dressed ; 
putting on all her warmest clothes from an 
instinct to take care of herself. She was so 
feeble that she could not do anything quickly ; 
so there was already a streak of opal-hued 
light in the east when she let herself out of 
the hall-door. 

The keen air seemed to brace up her un- 
mall nerves, and she walked with a pretty 
firm step down the road, a little way along 
the lane, through the sodden meadows. But 
she paused when she came to where the field- 
path began to run beside the brook—paused, 
and one sick shudder after another ran through 
her. How slowly the darkness gave way to 
dawn! There, only a few steps off, crept the 
silent brook, whose waters had been colored 
with the blood of the young man who had 
often touched her hand, spoken soft words in 
The wind moaned and moved a little 
with ‘‘old man’s 


her ear. 
in a tall tree garlanded 
beard ;’’ it looked ghostly. Poor Linda turned 
to flee ; but she glanced up at the paling stars, 
prayed, and went on her way, close, close 
along that dreadful, slow-flowing, silent brook. 

The snow was all gone; for there had been 
warm rain in the early part of the night. 

Linda came to the place. Dawn had broad- 
ened over all the sky; she could see. 

In early happy days this brook had been a 
favorite play-place; so she had grown ac- 
quainted with its few tricks of sudden bends 
and flowings partly out of sight beneath its 
banks. 


The chiid prayed again, with heart and eyes 
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of faith, before she began to grope among sod- 
den leaves and cold dark water. Too earnest 
now to turn and start at any weird whispering, 
she pursued hertask. A strange sight to see, 
that girl at her eager searching in that dismal 
place. 

A few feet below the place of Mr. Salford’s 
death the brook divided for a while; a part 
of it flowed more rapidly than the rest, among 
flags and rushes, then deepened into a pool 
that was now almost choked up by dead leaves, 
carried here and no further; for out of this 
pool the water flowed feebly. It was but a 
tiny place ; Linda’s hand could feel its bottom 
when the water reached little higher than her 
elbow. Presently her face grew radiant; she 
gave a wild cry, and clasped something to her 
bosom; not thinking of it as a murderous 
weapon which had been wet with human 
blood, but as the instrument that was to set 
Mr. Calton free. Was to, Linda did not doubt, 
though more experienced world-wise people 
might. 

Linda did not forget to return thanks as she 
had made supplication ; then she sped home- 
ward. 

But she passed her own door, and went up 
the hardly-awakened village to Dr. Minton’s 
house. 

He met her in the hall; she put the knife 
into his hand, and then fell down at his feet. 
He gave her into his wife’s charge, and went 
to tell her father and aunt what had become 
of her. 

Going back to Linda, he found her anxious 
to be at home; so, whenshe had been arrayed 
in dry clothing of Mrs. Minton’s—who, fortu- 
nately, was but a little woman—and had taken 
some hot coffee, Dr. Minton led her home. 
People who met them stared. Linda had not 
been seen before since the death of Mr. Salford ; 
now, leaning on Dr. Minton’s arm, she walked 
down the street in full bright sunshine, look- 
ing white and thin, but neither guilty nor 
very sad. What could it mean? 

‘Linda, that you, of all people, should 
leave your bed to go groping after the knife 
that killed that poor young man: it is shock- 
ing! I would not have it known for the 
world,’’ Miss Wood said grimly. 

“The knife did not kill him, Miss Wood,”’ 
Dr. Minton insisted; ‘‘that wound couldn’t 
have been mortal. He died ‘ by the visitation 
of God;’ that is the verdict that shall be 
brought in. But I think your niece had 
better return to her bed now. The time is 


come when you will sleep quietly; is it not, 
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Miss Linda?’’? Of the many remaining diffi- 
culties and perplexities Dr. Minton did not 
speak to this child. 

‘“‘T think so; I am very tired.”’ 
crossed her white face as she added: 


A blush 
You 


need not say who found the knife, need you, | 


Dr. Minton ?’’ 
‘Mr. Calton has suffered a great deal. His 
liberty will be far dearer if he knows to whom 
he owes it. Shall he know ?’’ 
‘* Yes, if you like; I leave all to you,” said 
Linda. 
** All will be well.”’ 
lieve what he said. 
**Will you help me upstairs, aunt? 


Dr. Minton tried to be- 


Iam 
so tired.”’ 

‘* And what else could you expect, tramping 
all that way down to that dreadful place ’— 
you that have hardly moved hand or foot for 
days. I wonder at you, Linda. How could 
you?” 

Linda did not hear her aunt’s sharp voice. 

** She will be all the better for this excite- 
Do not be alarmed if she sleeps for 
** There has been an 


ment. 
days,’’ Dr. Minton said. 
intense strain upon her young head and heart ; 
nature will be I must leave 
home for some days, and shal! not be able to 
see her; take good care of her, Miss Wood.”’ 
Dr. Minton hurried away. 


indemnified. 


CHAPTER V. 

Lipa threatened to sleep quietly in too full 
a sense. 

By Dr. Minton’s advice, her father took her 
Mr. 


release were by no 


away for two months to a warmer spot. 
Calton’s acquittal and 
means the instantaneous results of Linda’s 
discovery. Linda was spared all alternations 
of hope and fear; she never doubted that he 
was free. 

It did not seem possible to rouse or excite 
her. She heard that Mr. Calton was free, and 
his name cleared from every aspersion only as 
one hears a very oft-told tale. She knew it 
quite well before. What did they- mean by 
saying so now, so long after? 

In early spring her father brought her home 
again; and, strange to say, her aunt’s brisk 
ways and sharp speaking seemed to do her 
good, though sometimes she winced under 
them as if under physical ill-usage. 

The tide of public opinion had turned; 
Linda was now a heroine, almost a saint; it 
was difficult to guard her from the crowd of 
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well-meaning awkward attentions shown her. 
She was guarded unobtrusively and surely, 
so surely that the inmates of Rose Cottage 
knew little of the danger threatening them. 

One April morning, when the sun shone 
very fairly and the light wind blew very softly, 
Linda stood in the garden with a little of the 
old rose-tint upon her cheeks, a most sweet 
and sad sedateness in her whole air. 

In a sunny sheltered corner of the laurel- 
hedge she spied an early-blown China rose. 
She could not see it clearly enough where it 
grew; she could not smeil it, or press it to 
her lips. She wanted it close, and reached 
after it with childish 
times her arm was stretched upin vain; each 


eagerness. Several 
time her gown-sleeve would fall back and 
leave the pretty arm bare for the sun to shine 
upon; each time she would shake down her 
sleeve and try afresh. 

Standing on the very tips of her toes, she 
caught the shy rose-bud at last; but it was 
avenged; the thorns tore her hand, and she 
lost her balance. She fell back while the 
words, ‘‘I have you at last,’’ were on her lips. 

She did not fall to the ground, but against 
some one standing close behind—some one 
who had approached unheeded while she was 
so eagerly reaching after the rose—some one 
whose arms enfolded her most completely 
now. 

She had not seen Mr. Calton since that day, 
though she had felt his nearness in a thousand 
ways. Many recollections came over her; 
she shuddered and wept, letting her head rest 
where it lay, against Mr. Calton’s heart. 

He folded her closer in his arms. She felt 
his lips upon her head and on her wounded 
hand. 

‘*May I say what you said but now, ‘I have 
you at last,’ you, my life’s long-despaired-of 
rose ?”’ 

Linda only wept till they had for a long 
time paced gently up and down that screened 
and sunny walk. 

‘**T verily think that my life is yours; I like 
to think that you gave it me, Linda,’’ he said. 
But he felt her shudder so, that he changed 
the tone of his talk. 

Soon the village had the gratification of 
seeing Arthur Calton and Linda Wood walk 
about together, and of knowing that they were 
affianced. 

Once they went to the brook-side, and Linda 
showed him where she had found the knife. 
But they did not love that walk, and they 


did not ‘‘settle’’ near Minsterton. 
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THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. VII. 


IN A SBRIBS OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


TRIANGLES. ( Continued.) 
P. Before I give you a drawing to copy to- 
day, you shall see a new triangle. Here is an 
angle. 








Jon. That is a right angle, papa.’ 
P. Now I will make it a triangle. 


W. Ishould call that a right-angled triangle. 
That would be better than giving it a Greek 
name. 

P. That is its name! 

Ton. And a very good thing too that it has a 
different name. I have hard work to keep the 
names of the others in my mind. I will re- 
peat them again. 

Triangles, with all their sides equal, are 
called Equilateral Triangles. 

With two sides equal, they are called Jsos- 
celes Triangles. 

With no sides equal, they are called Scalene 
Triangles and, 

A triangle, with a right angle in it, is called 
a Right-angled Triangle. 

P. I will to-day give you some right-angled 
triangles to draw ; and when you can do them 
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properly, you shall make some drawings from 
them. 
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The first drawing is a triangle. In the 
second drawing I have added two perpendicu- 
lar lines; then a ground line, and a parallel 
line for a roof. 

Jon. And so, papa, it has grown into a 
shed ! 

P. Here is another right-angled triangle. 





Now I will join some perpendicular and paral- 
lel lines to it. 


P. When you can draw this, here is an 
isosceles triangle to copy. 

Ion. Why have you drawn its base with 
dots, papa? 

P. Because in the drawing which I am go- 
ing to make, this part of the triangle will not 
be required. 
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Now I will make the drawing. There is the 
shed, the gate. 
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W. Only you have put three palings be- 
tween them. 

P. I have drawn the isosceles triangle in 
the distance; and now you have a picture 
something like one of the little drawings I 
made for you in your first week’s lessons. 

P. Before you begin to draw, point out to 
me again the two right-angled triangles, and 
the isosceles triangle. Do not forget, in 
drawing it, to make a light line through the 
middle of the isosceles triangle, to see if it is 


correct. And the other lines, if they are not 


quite perpendicular, and quite horizontal, va, 4 


\ 


be wrong in their direction. 





L. And the lines of the isosceles triangle 
must be very light lines, or else they will be 
wrong in shade. 

W. And the house will not seem to be in 
the distance. , 

L. We are going to draw it this afternoon, 
papa. Which part shall we begin first ? 

P. I should advise you to draw, at first, 
with very light lines, the right-angled triangle 
in the shed. Secondly, I would make the 
ground line at the proper distance from it. 
Thirdly, I would join it to the ground line by 
the two perpendicular lines which form the 
sides of the shed. I would then, fourthly, 
draw the gate at the proper distance from it, 
and would compare its height with the height 
of the shed. How high is it? 

ZL. Rather more than half as high, papa. 

>, When I had thus drawn the gate and the 
palings in light lines, I would then, fifthly, 
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draw the isosceles triangle, and would make 
the parallel lines outside it, for the roof of the 
house. 

Jon. But why, papa, are we to draw all this 
with light lines? 

W. J can tell: because, if you should make 
a mistake, you could then rub it out easily. 

P. That is the reason. You cannot rub out 
dark lines easily. When you have drawn 
the principal parts with light lines, and feel 
sure that they are correct, you may make the 
dark lines on them without being afraid of 
making a mistake. 





ManKrnp will never be, in an eminent degree, 
virtuous and happy, till each, man possesses 
that portion of distinction, and no more, to 
which he is entitled by his personal merits. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. 


II, 


BY LUCY WN. GODFREY. 


Ir was late in November. All through the 
day the rain had fallen, with a ceaseless pat- 
ter, upon the zine-covered porch of Farmer 
Wilmot’s cottage. Without, all was cheerless 
and uninviting—a sombre-hued landscape be- 
neath a leaden sky; but within, there were 
cheerful faces and loving hearts. The good 
farmer had been absent a long fortnight; and 
this night they were expecting to see him again 
at home. 

With thoughtful care, Mrs. Wilmot had 
provided each of the family with something 
to occupy their thoughts and hands during 
the day. But now, the train has just passed, 
on its way to the station, a half mile distant, 
and all tasks are completed. The good wo- 
man cannot find even so much as a wrinkle in 
the snowy tablecloth requiring her attention. 
Little Annie is the most busy one of the 
group; as, since having finished the handker- 
chief she was hemming for her father, she has 
taken upon herself the task of teaching her 
little nephew to shake hands, and say, ‘‘ How 
do ?’’ in order that he may suitably honor his 
grandfather’s return, “I guess father will 
love little Bertie dearly ; and I guess that he 
will be very glad that Amy has come home 
with him to stay a whole month!’’ she ex- 
claims. Amy reminds her that, if grandpa 
loves Bertie, she thinks little aunty will have 
to give up her place on his knee. ‘“ Aunty’’ 
looks demurely at the carpet an instant, and 
then in her sister’s face, as she soberly re- 
plies: “‘I believe I am quite old enough; am 
Inot? I shall be eight to-morrow !”’ 

All laugh at this; and Agnes, her brother 
Edward’s young wife, is about to reply, when 
Fanny and Lizzie, girls of thirteen and seven- 
teen, exclaim: ‘‘There come the boys, and 
father is not with them. He must be in the 
coach ; it has turned into the lane.”’ 

Mrs. Wilmot’s face blanches as she says: 
‘He must be sick; for he always walks.”’ 

But Frank and Charlie’s eager race to be 
the first at home looks like good news, and 
presently they enter, shouting: ‘‘ Aunt So- 
phie ’s come! Aunt Sophie ’s come !”’ 

Exclamations of delight echo round the cir- 
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cle; while the whole group hasten to the 
porch to greet the new-comers. 

‘*Who is Aunt Sophie ?’? Agnes asks. 

‘The very best woman in the world, I 
think,’’ replied Mrs. Wilmot. ‘‘She is your 
father Wilmot’s oldest sister. You may ask 
him about her, for he delights to praise her.”’ 

The travellers arrive, and are greeted with 
such hearty welcomes as only affection can 
call forth. Mr. Wilmot was never a demor- 
strative man; but there was a twinkle of hap- 
piness in his pleasant blue eye, and a hearti- 
ness of tone in his brief remark, ‘‘ Home is 
the best place after all,’’ which showed that 
he appreciated the efforts of his family to give 
him pleasure. 

The table is spread in the common sitting- 
room, an apartment which has not one expen- 
sive article of furniture to recommend it, but 
which is rich, beyond expression, to its in- 
mates, in its bright associations. A stranger, 
provided he should look beyond the appetizing 
tea-table, and the pleasant group about it, 
would notice but a large room with a home- 
made carpet, a chintz-covered lounge, an old- 
fashioned piano, a large chestnut bookcase, 
tolerably well filled ; a few passable pictmres, 
and a pet geranium; but to Mr. Wilmot’s 
family these things are all linked with pleas- 
ant memories. Farmer Wilmot has put on 
the dressing-gown and slippers, which Amy 
brought him from her city-home, though he 
demurred somewhat at the gay colors of the 
former, and inwardly assured himself that he 
should not feel as easy in the latter as he would 
do in the old slip-shod shoes to which he has 
been accustomed in his leisure hours. He 
will wear them for the present, however, lest 
he should wound his daughter’s feelings ; and 
I question if he does not learn to appreciate 
them so well, before she leaves, that he will 
have no inclination to discard them. 

As the family are seated at table, the clouds 
break away, and the sunlight makes the whole 
landscape bright in its glow. 

‘* Ah, Sophie has brought the sunshine with 
her, as usual !’’ said Mr. Wilmot. 

‘* Father, don’t you think, Agnes did not 
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know who Aunt Sophie was,’’ said the talka- 
tive little Annie. 

‘Of course not; she has never seen her,’’ 
responded her mother. 

But Annie’s idea was not to be lost thus, for 
she said: ‘‘I don’t mean that—I think—I be- 
lieve she did not know why we should be so 
very glad to see her.’’ 

‘*Ah, ha! that is it, eh! ‘Children and 
fools.’ But you need not blush, Agnes; you 
will soon know why we are so glad to see her. 
If I did not know how perfectly she discharges 
every home duty, I should think she had de- 
voted her life to studying the art of visiting.” 

** How so, brother?’’ inquired Mrs. Lazelle. 
“*T was not aware you would call me artful !’’ 

“* Indeed, I would not. But you have learned 
that which art could never teach—to cause 
every visit which you make to be a source of 
lasting pleasure to all influenced by it.’’ 

‘*Except those she leaves at home to miss 
her,’’ suggested Amy, whose heart even now 
whispered of him she had left. 

‘* No, I will not even except these; need I, 
Sophie? I am sure that, fully as you believe 
that a woman’s first duty is to those of her 
own household, we should never see you here, 
did you think your absence an injury to your 
family.’’ 

**T don’t know about that,’’ responded Mrs. 
Lazelle, glancing about upon the pleasant 
group; ‘*‘I am thankful that I do not have to 
meet the temptation. I do think my occa- 
sional absence an advantage to my children. 
It teaches them self-dependence ; while I hope 
I am & better mother for these visits. What- 
ever enlarges my own sympathies, or other- 
wise improves my character, increases my in- 
fluence for good over them. Our Heavenly 
Father -kindly gave me many brothers and 
sisters, and I am not disposed to undervalue 
the blessing by allowing my interest in them 
to become deadened. This my children see, 
and I hope that, in the years to come, when 
they shall have separate homes and separate 
interests, it will have an influence upon them.’’ 

“Most likely it will,’’ replied her brother; 
‘*but Amy and I referred merely to their pre- 
sent happiness, as affected by your absence. 
Since I happened to go there, a few years ago, 
when you were away, I have had no pity for 
your home circle when you are here. Your 
influence is still powerful at home. Each 
member of the family is so enthusiastic in his 
endeavors to do everything as mother wishes, 
that there can be no discomfort there; while 
motber’s precious letters, those earnest ‘ heart- 
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talkers,’ which are read and re-read, are hardly 
second to your presence.”’ 

**I know the letters which pass between my 
home and me are very precious tous. When 
it is practicable, I always rise an hour before 
the family in which I am visiting, and that 
time I devote to the dear ones at home. In 
return, I have earnest letters from each mem- 
ber of the family, which not only give me 
pleasure, but conduce to the rapid improve- 
ment of the writers.’’ 

This remark led to inquiries concerning her 
family ; and the remainder of the conversation 
would scareely interest the reader. After tea, 
the other two sons, Edward and Arthur, 
joined the family circle for a brief time, when 
Agnes left with them for their home in the 
neighboring village. Amy’s claim that Mrs. 
Lazelle should share her room was allowed, 
because she had a fire morning and evening 
on Bertie’s account. When they were thus 
alone for the night, Aunt Sophie said: ‘I am 
glad to meet you here, Amy, because I think 
you will assist me in carrying out a little de- 
sign I have in view, even better than your 
younger sisters.”’ 

‘**Please tell me what you wish, and you 
may be sure of my hearty co-operation.”’ 

**T propose a family Christmas tree, to be 
kept a secret from the younger children.”’ 

“Then you will stay till after Christmas. 
I am so glad!’’ 

‘Oh, po, you are assuming that! Your 
Uncle Charles will come for me to-morrow, so 
I must give you all the assistance I can to- 
night. You will need nothing but a few di- 
rections, since you and Lizzie have such an 
aptness for all kinds of fancy work as will be 
of great service to you in this business.’’ 

‘*Had I better tell any one except mother 
and Lizzie? We shall be able to do every- 
thing ourselves, shall we not ?’’ 

**No, you will need the assistance of one of 
the boys to prepare your tree; and I think it 
would gratify Agnes to be admitted to your 
councils. Remember she is your brother’s 
wife, and as such has a claim to your confi- 
dence.’’ 

** Yes, I know. 
the surprise ?”’ 

** Not so much, I think, as feeling that you 
considered her one of the elder daughters in 
the family. Remember, you must not hate 
one thought for your own pleasure in any- 
thing of this kind. Each must strive most 
earnestly to give happiness to all the rest, and, 
by so doing, may be sure of finding it herself.” 


But would she not enjoy 
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‘* Pray, give me some directions about the 
tree. I have never seen one; so you will be 
as explicit as possible.’’ 

‘‘Ask one of your brothers to cut you a 
symmetrical hemlock tree, some eight or nine 
feet in height, and fix it firmly in a block, or 
make a box for the bottom of its stem, which 
you can fill with stone, to prevent its being 
tipped to one side, This need not be done till 
a few days before Christmas ; but it is quite 
time, now, to begin to prepare your decora- 
tions for the tree, as it will take away from 
the happiness of the festive evening to know 
that you have neglected any duty for this 
pleasure. Commence now to devote an hour 
or two, each day, to this object, and you can 
easily make up the time, while your prepara- 
tions will be ample.’’ 

‘¢ But will it not be a very expensive affair ?’’ 

**Of course you might make it so; but I do 
not propose to have it. Indeed, I would cau- 
tion you against allowing it to become a 
temptation for spending money too freely. 
Give of your time and attention; but be care- 
ful not to wound by expensive presents, for 
which the receiver will feel indebted to you. 
Your father has a large family, to al! of whom 
he wishes to give the same advantages as 
those by which his oider children have profited 
so well. In order to do this, he must be sav- 
ing. So, also, with your brother Edward ; he 
is commencing humbly; do not you be the 
one to tempt him or his wife into extrava- 
gance. It seems to me that the occasion of 
commemorating our Saviour’s birth should 
rather be made a time for exchanging offer- 
ings of love and good-will, more precious than 
aught money can buy. Upon your tree, place 
simple, mostly useful things, which may often 


remind their owners of the occasion on which 


they were received. But I can give you no 
better advice than to tell you to observe the 
same rules of economy which your mother 
has taught you, for selecting presents for the 
Christmas stockings. You will find that a 
Mr of mittens or a tippet, taken from the 
z will be valued more highly by the chil- 
dgen, than the same article brought home from 
a shopping excursion. Be lavish in your 
ortfaments upon the tree; but make them 
yourselves, and you will prize them. There 
if nothing prettier, amid the dark foliage, than 
strings of parched corn ; just let it soften in 
water, and you can thread it readily. Besides 
this, painted egg-shells are simple, cheap, and 
charmingly pretty. Blow all the eggs your 
mother uses in her cooking, from now till 
44* 
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Chrigtmas, and get Lizzie to paint and varnish 
the shells, or, if her paints are low, merely 
stain them, some with beet-juice, others with 
indigo, saffron, or logwood, and put on a coat 
of varnish, which will cost next to nothing. 
Those which are evenly colored all over are 
the prettier to my eye; but it is much less 
work to give them a clouded appearance, and 
the children will like them quite as well.’’ 

‘* How shall we fasten them upon the tree, 
aunty ?”’ 

‘* Very easily ; merely tie a thread through, 
knotting it at the end of the shell, and again 
at suffivient distance to admit of its being 
hung upon the tree. These two kinds of or- 
naments are enough to please my taste, if you 
have plenty of them, and many presents; but 
if you wish more, a few sheets of gayly-colored 
tissue paper will be a nice resource; or you 
can dip some egg-shells in melted: beeswax 
and fasten laurel leaves upon them, in imita- 
tion of lemons. Besides these, grasses erys- 
tallized with alum are elegant. A variety of 
funny things may also be made of wire and 
different colors of sealing-wax. Nuts, with 
gilt paper pasted over them, are showy; as 
also little lace-bags of sugar-plums. 

** You may festoon your rooms with ever- 
green, and mingle with it the nice celastrus 
scandens, or nature’s wax-work. There need 
be no lack of material here in the country. I 
need not give you more hints. Only recollect 
that each must endeavor to promote the hap- 
piness of all the others, and there scarce need 
be any other direction concerning a Christmas 
tree. Noamount of skill or expense can make 
the occasion a happy one; while kindly en- 
deavors for the pleasure of others will be sure 
of success.”’ 

‘* But, aunty, you have forgotten the light- 
ing of it!’’ 

** Yes, I did forget that. 
ing to spend money lavishly, or required to 
please critical eyes, small wax candles woul 
be very necessary ; but, in your case, all you 
need do will be to place a small table behind 
the tree, and set upon it a half dozen or less 
common lamps. These, with one light on 
each side of the room, will be brilliant enough 
for a good effect, and there will be no notice- 
able expense, and no accident from getting 
the other contents of the tree on fire. Now, 
Amy, it is quite time we were asleep. Just 
put all thoughts of Christmas from your mind, 
and let fancy picture the waves of the ocean, 
and you will very soon forget yourself.’’ 

Very little interest have we in the remainder 


Were you intend- 
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of this visit of Mrs. Lazelle, while Amy's Bet- 
ter to her concerning their Christmas festival 
remains unread. I will transcribe a portion 
of it :— 


** Witmor Corraer, Dec. 25, 18—. 

“Dear Aunt Sopuiz.—I heartily wish you* 
a merry Christmas ; and, if happiness be thus 
communicable, I think I may impart it to you 
from the tip of my new gold pen. Iam sure 
our beautiful tree must have yielded some of 
its happifying influence to every article hang- 
ing upon it; and we will hope that my pen 
may not only gladden me by its bright asso- 
ciations, but, through its influence upon my 
feelings, increase the interest of my letters. 
I would wish that you could have been with 
us last evening, were I not so well aware that 
you must have been even happier in contri- 
buting to the enjoyment of your own home 
circle, than you could have been in sharing 
our happiness. No description of mine can 
give you so good an idea of our exceeding joy, 
as we gathered about our first Christmas tree, 
as your own imagination will do: but I may 
aid your fancy a little. There is much in that 
word /jirst; no other tree can ever be so per- 
fect to our eyes, I think, though it should be 
laden with gems. Since your visit, Lizzie, 
Agnes, and myself have employed our spare 
time upon preparations for last night’s enjoy- 
ment. I need not enumerate to you the nice 
presents we prepared ; but you may be sure 
that, aided as we were by mother’s advice, 
and the valuable hints and patterns in the 
Lady’s Book, our gifts made a goodly show. 
We imparted our secret to Frank, who got us 
an elegant tree. Yesterday afternoon, having 
completed my part of the preparations for the 
evening, I went to the village with father, to 
meet my husband. I enjoyed the sleigh ride 
very much, and Herbert’s arrival raised my 
spirits far above their usual level. Before we 
reached home, he told me he had remembered 
my penchant for Christmas gifts, and had 
brought me a package from which to fill the 
children’s stockings. Those knick-knacks, for 
distribution, gave me quite as much pleasure 
as the elegant brocade I found upon the tree, 
as his gift ; indeed, they more plainly showed 
that he had been mindful of my tastes when 
far away. 

‘©A family party was to meet last evening, 
ostensibly in honor of Mr. Osgood’s arrival. 
Lizzie told the children to hand her their gifts, 
that she might divide them, before Agnes and 


the boys should leave. Their simple offer- 











ings were many of them showy decorations 
for the tree. We purposed playing a variety 
ef games before opening the parlor, but we 
were so impatient to see the surprise of the 
family, that we only waited till seven o’clock. 
That moment was a diamond among the sands 
of time. It was like introducing mortals to 
fairy-land. The room was indeed beautiful; 
the effect of our decorations being far more 
enhanced by the brilliancy of the lights than 
we had anticipated. But it was not inanimate 
beauty which so gladdened our hearts. Our 
little Bertie was the fairest thing Isaw. He 
seemed an embodied joy. Indeed, joy illumi- 
nated all our faces; exclamations of pleasure 
echoed all about; and Annie vied with Bertie 
in a pantomime of dancing and clapping of 
hands, which was far more expressive than 
words could have been. 

‘As Lizzie was about commencing to take 
the presents from the tree, Annie exclaimed : 
‘Oh, mother, if Nellie Blake could only see 
this! May I not go over and ask her to come, 
because she has not any mother or sisters to 
make her happy ?’ 

*“**But, Annie, have you any present for 
her ?’ 

‘**Oh, yes, I will give her half of mine! 
Please let me go. We are all so happy; she 
will be.’ 

‘The child’s logic was irresistible. We 
hastened to mark some gifts with Nellie’s 
name, which gave Annie the purest pleasure ; 
and then, while she was away, we older ones 
commenced enjoying the intellectual treat of 
the evening, which was a surprise to me. I 
knew that Lizzie had painted a quantity of 
egg-shells, as you described, but I did not 
know that Agnes had written dainty bits of 
poetry, and brief, expressive quotations in 
prose, upon little strips of paper, and, after 
rolling them into the form of allumettes, put 
one into the end of each shell. The reading 
of these proved a nice amusement while we 
were awaiting Annie’s return; and afterwa 
was charmingly mingled with the receptio 
presents, and exclamations concerning thes 
Lizzie handed the first one she took off #6 


father, who read— . 


“*What’s happiness, pray? "Tis a handful of hay 
Held out to a horse, who'll not stir for hard blows, 
He stretches to reach it, but, strive as he may, 

"Tis always some inches in front of his nose.’ 
Pretty good,’ said father, ‘but to-night we 
have a strong hold of the hay, I am thinking.’ 
Then mother unrolled her paper, and read— 
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*** Where is the heart that would not give 
Years of drowsy days and nights, 
One little hour, like this, to live— 
Full to the brim of life's delights ?’ 


She was followed by my husband, who had 4 


found prose upon his lamplighter—a poet’s 
prose, however: ‘Some feelings are untrans- 
latable. No language has yet been found 
for them. They gleam upon us beautifully, 
through the dim twilight of fancy ; and yet, 
when we bring them close to us, and hold 
them up to the light of reason, lose their 
beauty all at once; as glowworms, which 
gleam with such a spiritual light in the 
shadows of evening, when brought in where 
the candles are lighted, are found to be only 
worms, like so many others.’ 

‘**That passage proved to me that fancy 
ean beautify the very ugliest objects,’ said 
Edward, ‘but I choose one of these, which 
have not been rolled.’ He took a strip of 
paper, which was merely slipped inside the 
thread upon which the egg-shell was strung, 
and read— 

“* Mesamis! Life may be a dream; 
But if such dreams are given, 

While at the portal thus we stand, 

What are the truths of heaven ?’ 

‘*These specimens are quite sufficient to 
give you an idea of this part of our entertain- 
ment. As Edward finished reading, Annie 
came back, with her delighted little playmate, 
and we proceeded to the grand pleasure of the 
evening, receiving presents. Good fairies had 
indeed presided over our tree, for each found 
what they wished most. For more than an 
hour we enjoyed this part of the affair with a 
hearty zest. Then, the children’s remarks 
seemed less funny, and Bertie began to tire of 
drawing his tiny willow cart, overloaded with 
presents. I proposed that we should have 
some music, and then some games. 

***Pshaw! let the music go,” said Frank. 
‘I vote for games. Fanny and I will teach 
you a capital one, which is called ‘* The Plot- 
ters beaten at their own game.’’ None of us 
had heard of this play; so we seriously in- 
quired for directions. We were told to seat 
ourselves about the room; while Fanny and 
Frank went out to consult about the next step 
in the sport. We were scarcely seated when 
Fanny opened the door, and Frank appeared, 
with a small, but symmetrical tree, firmly 
fastened in a block, and loaded with fine ap- 
ples and papers of nuts. Our tree was soon 
eclipsed by the superior attractions of this, as 
Fanny handed about the plates and knives, 
telling us we could end our game by instinct. 





‘* A first-rate surprise this proved. Fanny 
had, it appeared, surmised our secret, and, 
instead of letting us know her suspicions, had 
teazed from Frank his knowledge of the affair, 
and then slyly helped him to fit up the little 
tree. They tried to string parched corn; but, 
not having your directions to moisten it, they 
failed in that. Their tree, as it stood upon 
the table, was very pretty. The large green- 
ings and blue pearmains never looked better. 
After we had eaten all we wished, the tree 
was still so fully laden that Lizzie proposes 
allowing it to remain through the winter for 
the accommodation of visitors. 

“There, aunty, I have given you some of 
the facts. Is the picture bright before your 
mental vision? Perhaps so; but it cannot be 
so bright as it stands on my memory’s tablet. 
We owe many thanks to you for proposing 
the pleasure to us. Especially am / indebted 
to you for making my first long visit at my 
girlhood’s home an event to be remembered 
with much joy. No one seemed more fully 
delighted than Nellie Blake. It would have 
done your kind heart good to see her usually 
sad face so radiant with happiness. This 
morning, she came in with her father to show 
him the remains of the decorations of the par- 
lor. His earnest thanks for our kindness to 
his motherless little one, to which no one but 
Annie had any real claim, were really affecting. 

‘*Each member of the family is as much 
delighted with our evening’s amusement as I 
am. Mother was particularly’ pleased by its 
influence upon Arthur. She has had much 
anxiety concerning him, of late, as he has 
seemed to be gradually acquiring a love for 
excitement, which led him to look upon sim- 
ple home pleasures as too tame to interest 
him. Again and again has she repeated her 
wishes that he would be more careful to avoid 
a set of reckless young men whose influence 
she fears. Many times she has urged him to 
join the home circle, in their evening amuse- 
ments, with very little effect. When I first 
requested him to spend last evening at home, 
he objected. It was all foolishness, he said, 
getting the family together to mope away an 
evening because Herbert was coming home. 
If we would take some trouble, and get up a 
grand party, ‘a regular stunner,’ there would 
be some sense in it. Merely to please me, 
however, he promised to be at home, and stay 
through the evening, unless we should prove 
too insufferably dull. I confess that I almost 
feared that we should fail to interest him. 
But I need not have done so. He enjoyed the 
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evening very much ; and his hearty apprecia- 
tion of our endeavors to give pleasure was 
worth a great deal to us. While Lizzie was 
distributing the gifts, he exclaimed: ‘I de- 
clare! this is better than any ball or party of 
the season. I only wish I had done some- 
thing to help you, girls.’ ~ 

*“**Oh, you did! You helped get father 
those gold-bowed spectacles,’ said Agnes, who 
had begged a couple of dollars from him for 
that purpose. 

*** Well, I ought to have got mother some- 
thing, and the rest of you; but, never mind, 
I hope I can next year.’ 

***Tt is not too late yet to gratify mother,’ 
replied Agnes, who then whispered a few 
sentences in his ear. 

***T ll do it,’ he exclaimed, and left the 
room. 

**Upon his return, he handed mother a note. 
It was not wonderful that her eyes glistened 
with joy, as she read it, and said to Arthur: 
* Ah, my son, this is to me the very happiest 
moment of the evening! for that note con- 
tained a promise that he would hereafter 
avoid all companions whom he would hesitate 
to introduce to his mother and sisters, and 
also that he would stay at home evenings 
when he could not convince her that it was as 
well for him to be away. This is the very 
best of the effects of our tree, for Arthur 
always conscientiously keeps his word.’ ’’ 


Several Christmas eves have been celebrated 
in Mr. Wilmot’s home since the above was 
written; and each occasion has been the 
source of quite as much happiness ; but they 
still love to recall their first Christmas-tree. 

Reader, this brief record of one of Aunt 
Sophie’s visits and its consequences has been 
written with an earnest purpose. Fully be- 
lieving that whatever conduces to the true 
happiness of a people exerts a most Christian- 
izing influence, I would gladly know that 
Christmas festivities were becoming more 
common in our land. 





FAMILY UNITY. 


Ovyz, perhaps, of the greatest miseries is a 
lack of unity of feeling and affection in a fami- 
ly, and one, also, that unfortunately too often 
prevails. A ‘‘lone body,’’ and a looker-on 
for nearly threescore years, I have seen much 
of this unhappiness, almost invariably arising 
from the most insignificant causes—a want of 
forbearance and unselfishness in the every- 


a 











day course of life—exacting too much simi- 
larity of mind and feeling. It is strange how 
very little concession we can make to others 
in unimportant things, if they differ from us. 
An opinion is passed on the most trifling sub- 
ject ; some one dissents, and then follows an 
argument, which, as neither will ‘‘ agree to 
differ,’’ ends with angry feeling on both sides, 
simply because we wish to make our own 
ground good, and exercise no control over our 
“unruly member,”’ the tongue. 

Again, in our intercourse with those around 
us, we rarely are careful always to maintain 
that true politeness, which is only another 
name for a much higher feeling—unselfish- 
ness. The sacrifice of perhaps a favorite seat, 
or a pet habit only, or some such seeming 
trifle; but which would very often greatly 
conduce to the comfort of those with whom 
we associate so intimately. I had the privi- 
lege of once knowjng well one of those rare 
beings who found her life in promoting the 
happiness of those around her. She was, 
perhaps, in the eyes of the world, a quiet, 
unobtrusive person enough ; but in her family 
she was a spirit of light. An atmosphere of 
peace seemed to pervade when she was by. 
Was there a sick child to be amused, quieted ? 
She was the one called on. Children espe- 
cially acknowledged her influence by their 
conduct while with her, as children always do 
intuitively perceive when they meet with one 
whose habit of mind is higher, purer, than is 
generally met with. Was there a piece of 
disagreeable advice to be given? To her tact it 
was committed, and it assumed a different 
aspect. In any little dispute, both parties 
felt she could settle it without either feeling 
they had been worsted. In any press of occu- 
pation, her time was always available when 
others required it. And so it was in every- 
thing ; and I,believe the whole secret of her 
influence over others, and her power of con- 
ducing to their comfort, lay in perfect forget- 
fulness of self, which gave her the power of 
throwing herself into the very thoughts and 
feelings of others, while carefully bearing in 
mind the relative claims each had upon her. 
Did we all bear in mind that, except when 
actual duty points another way, the greatest 
virtue in social life is to conciliate all with 
whom we come in contact, and consider them 
in every way before ourselves, we should find 
life never wanting in that interest of which so 
many complain; while by this abnegation of 
self our own daily upward course would be 


much smoother. 
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UNDER FULL SAIL. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“And so He bringeth them to the haven where they 


” 
would be. . 


THERE was a grave consultation in the little 
counting-house of Cooper & Henderson. The 
short winter’s day had already given place to 
an uncomfortable murky twilight. The gas 
has been ealled into service two hours before; 
and the partners still lingered over the thick 
ledgers and great balance-sheet which Mr. 
Henderson, as book-keeper, had prepared for 
his friend’s inspec*ion. It was the result of 
their second year of co-partnership, to which 
Mr. Cooper had brought the few thousands, 
his Uncle Murray’s bequest~and Mr. Hender- 
son, experience, many friends, and unbending 
integrity. It was atime for grave and thought- 
ful faces. All the future depended upon the 
result ; to Mr. Cooper, the little house, which 
he was content to work for, and his wife to 
exercise the industry and self-denial which 
were growing to be habitual now, and there- 
fore a yoke to be borne more easily. Yet Mr. 
Henderson showed the greater anxiety of the 
two. Usually so calm and self-possessed, his 
forehead was bent almost into furrows; and 
his hand shook as ent slowly over the 
result, proving to hi ‘that there was no 
possibility of an erromiithe sum total. 

Mr. Cooper, noisily demonstrative at other 
times, uttered only a prolonged whistle, and 
suddenly discovered that it was car time. 
The conference broke up in haste. 

But a wife’s quick eyes were not to be de- 
ceived by outward composure. Mrs. Cooper 
and Johnny, watching for papa, were re- 
warded, at length, by the quick, well-known 
tread upon the gravel-walk; and the boy, 
forgetting ‘‘the moon’’ made by the lamp- 
shade upon the ceiling, and papa’s slippers, 
which he had been keeping watch over for 
half an hour, trotted out into the hall, sud- 
denly lighted by the opening of the dining 
room door. 

**Halloo, youngster! you up at this time 
of nicht ?’’ was the ungrateful salutation with 
which the child’s rapturous welcome was re- 
ceived, though it was by his father’s especial 
desire that Master Johnny had made acquaint- 
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ance with the evening lamp and a six o’clock 
bedtime. 

When was Johnny ever before found in the 
way? Johnny in a sack, too, for the first 
time in his life, with white trowsers, and brass 
buttons, and a belt—almost a boy. Mrs. Coo- 
per was quite cut down at having failed in 
making a seusation, when Tiny in the kitchen, 
and Katy up stairs, had met this first appear- 
ance by a burst of admiration and applause ; 
and even the baby, just advanced to Johnny’s 
colored merino frocks of the last winter, 
shouted ‘‘ Da da!’’ in her best style at the 
bright buttons and shining belt. 

Mr, Cooper put his hand to his eyes as he 
came into the cheerful light of the dining- 
room ; and his wife saw at once, by the tired, 
haggard lines which she knew so well in the 
old times of their anxiety, that ‘‘ something 
had happened,’’ that indefinite conclusion 
which reacts so suddenly upon the lightest 
and most hopeful mood. She pointed to the 
slippers, and lifted Johnny quietly to her lap, 
steadying her voice before she said, ‘*‘ What is 
it, Murray ?’’—a simple question enough, but 
conveying all her anxiety and her desire to 
comfort him in its cadence. 

‘Matter? Why—what—what do you mean, 
Matty ?”’ 

He stooped down, as he drew off his boots— 
she thought intentionally, so that she should 
not see the working of his face. 

“Oh, nothing! You do not look well, 
though.”’ 

** Don’t If’? 

She would rather have seen any other ex 
pression than the sudden gayety with which 
he snatched Johnny from her arms, and began 
admiring his unusual accoutrements, which 
he had just caught sight of. 

“What ’s all this, Johnny? Where did 
all these buttons come from? and a potet! 
bless us, a potet just like papa’s! Why, 
Johnny ’s a little man now!’’ And the grati 
fied youngster was lifted on to the table, in 
dangerous proximity to the castor and the 
lamp, where he commenced displaying all his 
glories forthwith. But his mother’s promised 
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enjoyment of the scene had vanished. This 
boisterous manner did not quiet her ever rest- 
less apprehensions. Something of importance 
had happened, she was sure; and Murray was 
only putting her off. 

‘‘There! that will do for to-night. Where’s 
Katy ?’’ said Mr. Cooper, suddenly reiapsing 
into the jaded manner which she had first 
noticed. 

** Katy has gone to the village with a mes- 
sage. I am to put him to bed,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, not sorry to be alone for a moment 
before she heard the bad tidings, whatever 
they were. ‘‘ Come up softly when you go to 
our room; the baby is a little restless.’’ 

** Well, don’t be all night. Good-by, John- 
ny. See who ’ll be dressed first in the morn- 
ing, you or papa.’”’ And, with a parting 
squeeze and kiss, Johnny was resigned to his 
mother’s charge. 

The tired little hands dropped away; and 
the childish utterance of ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep’’ died out at the first line of the 
boy’s baby prayer. Yet his mother still knelt 
as she had done to teach him the faltered 
words. She was praying with an earnest 
vehemence of desire, though her lips did not 
move, which showed that this was not her 
first petition, that she trusted in Him to 
whom she opened her troubled heart for com- 
fort and help, that had been received hereto- 
fore, and was ever ready for the humble ask- 
ing to supply the need of the hour. She had 
come to this faith, wooed by the gentleness 
of the invitation sent by the hand of a well- 
beloved servant, ‘‘ that she might have rest ;’’ 
and she found not only rest, but strength, for 
all that might be before her. She met her hus- 
band with the serene, quiet look that he noticed 
more and more often of late, as he sometimes 
wondered from whence came the new loveliness 
that he felt, but could scarcely define. 

Dinner was on the table, and Tiny moving 
about with bread and water pitcher. There 
was no time for an explanation then ; besides, 
Mrs. Cooper never wanted the width of the 
table between them when there were any con- 
fidences to be made. Mr. Cooper carved 
silently, with a preoccupied, steadfast look, 
as if he were cutting his way through some 
unseen difficulty, instead of the breast of an 
innocent chicken. What could it be? Mrs. 
Cooper’s quick imagination caught a‘ the 
worst, for a moment. She knew it was very 
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Tiny had retreated to her own domains, 
moving the bell, significantly, a little nearer 
to her mistress. 

Mr. Cooper threw down his fork. 

‘It’s no use; I hav’n’t a bit of appetite.’’ 

His wife left her seat, and came around be- 
hind his chair, drawing his head back, and 
pressing her hand to his throbbing temples. 
His face certainly looked very pale in the 
strong light. 

** Never mind, then; neither have I. Come 
and sit on the sofa, and tell me all about it.’’ 

‘*Can you bear it??? And she was followed 
unresistingly. 

‘Oh, yes, anything but suspense! Is it 
business ?”’ 

‘*Yes; I have been going over the balance- 
sheet with Henderson.’’ 

‘To-day? It is a week to the first of the 
month.’’ 

‘*T know it; but we could get at it near 
enough. You know, Matty, I never proposed 
going into business myself.’’ 

‘“‘T know it! I know it!’’ she said, with 
quick foreboding. ‘‘ It was my plan.’’ 

“‘It was, Matty. I should have been con- 
tent to purchase a little home for you and the 
children, and gone on with my salary to sup 
port it.’’ 

“It was all my fault, I know,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, her self-accusing spirit accepting the 
disappointment she had herself prepared. 
‘* But we are no worse off than we were then ; 
I hope not, at least. Wecan go back to the 
salary; can’t we, Y Is it very bad’’’ 
And a new fear of 1] ies over and above 
their little capital” ith a pang as she 
spoke. ‘‘How much fit?” 

She almost held her breath for his reply. 
A vision of long, toilsome, burdened years 
rose up suddenly before her. Nevertheless, 
if God had seen fit to send the trial, He would 
send the strength also. ‘‘As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.’’ There was a promise 
that could never be made void. 

‘“‘Two thousand three hundred and odd, to 
the credit of each.”’’ 

‘¢T don’t understand.’’ And the face, look 
ing up so earnestly into his, changed suddenly. 

‘‘Over and above our four thousand, of 
course,’’ said Mr. Cooper. ‘‘Good gracious, 
Matty! you ain’t going to faint, are you ?”’ 

*“No.’’ But the voice, the sudden drooping 
of the eyelids, and the quiver of the mouth 







near the time for their yearly settlement. No { seemed very much like it. 


doubt they had gone behindhand; perhaps 
they were insolvent. 


¢ twelve hundred this, make about as much 





‘‘ You see the thousand last year, and the 
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again—pretty good profits for young begin- 
ners, hey? and the safest kind of a business ; 
you may be sure of that, with Steve in the 
concern,’’ explained Mr. Cooper, eagerly, 
nearly exhausted by the restraint he had 
imposed upon himself to carry out his passion 
for agreeable surprises. ‘‘ Splendid prospects 
for next year, too. We never began to do the 
business we are doing now; and a year from 
this, old lady, somebody is going to have a 
place of her own.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t eare for that! not at all.’’ 
And, at the moment, she did not. It was 
enough to be relieved of her fears, and certain 
that her husband was solvent and prosperous. 
She sent a grateful upward thought, and, as 
when she had numbered their blessings the 
year before, said, aloud: ‘‘ God has been very 
good to us.”’ 

**You ought to have seen Steve, though, 
Matty,’’ said Mr. Cooper, breaking out again. 
**Took it a great deal harder than I did, for 
all he has no wife and babies. I’m uneasy 
about him. Positively, I’m afraid something 
serious has happened to him. He was so 
shaky, to-night, that, if it had been anybody 
else, I should have thought he had been 
taking a flyer in stocks, and the market had 
turned against him.’’ 

**T hope he is not sick, and keeping it from 
us. His mother ought toknow. Oh, Murray, 
how delighted she will be!’’ And the real 
enjoyment of their good fortune began slowly 
to dawn on Mrs. Cooper’s mind. 

‘* What, that her son ’s sick ?’”’ 

“You know what I mean. You knowshe’s 
almost as much interested in us as in him.”’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder—no !|—there !|—well, I 


shouldn’t be in the least astonished if Steve 


was fond of somebody. There’s that Miss 
Coswell, his mother used to talk about, up at 
Rockland.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I remember! he calls her Sarah. 
Don’t you know, they were saying how much 
good she was always doing ?’’ 

** And he’s going home next week, and was 
only waiting to find out how things stood be- 
fore he proposed. That’s it! clear as day! 
Won’t I let him down hard to-morrow ?’’ 

“*T suppose, from all they said, she must 
be just suited to him.’’ And Mrs. Cooper 
thought, with a sigh, of Lizzie Grant, who was 
not in the least; and yet it would have made 
her so happy if they had fancied each other. 
They had met frequently since the birthday 
dinner; but Mrs. Cooper’s little scheme had 
been completely extinguished there. It was 
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her first and last attempt at match-making. 
‘*Isn’t Mr. Henderson coming out before he 
goes home? Oh, and Murray, now I am so 
glad! I did want to send Mrs. Henderson 
something ; and now we can afford it.’’ 

“There! that’s the way! Now, how can 
aman get ahead in the world? The instant 
he gets a few hundred dollars, his wife rushes 
off, and spends it.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper caught a momentary twinkle 
in her husband’s eyes, and was not the least 
thrown back by this reception of her proposal. 

‘But this is a debt, you know. We owe 
more in dollars and cents than I should think 
of giving for all she did for us last fall.’’ 

“‘That’s so; but you’ll have to be in a 
hurry about it. This is Friday; and he goes 
on Monday.”’ 

The time had been when Mrs. Cooper could, 
by no possibility, have left home on the last 
day of the week; but she had learned better 
than to let cleaning and baking accumulate 
until it was such a day of toil that the Sab- 
bath was by no means a rest, simply physical 
and mertal stagnation, as so many thrifty 
householders find it. A consultation with 
Tiny, growing stout and rosy since her final 
recovery from chills ; unnumbered charges to 
Kate; and an indefinite promise of good things 
to Johnny, covered her retreat from Satur- 
day’s domestic cares. She was not bent on 
any extravagant purchase. She thought of a 
great many costly things she should like to 
send; and Murray would have agreed heartily 
to anything; but Mrs. Henderson’s probable 
tastes and wishes were to be consulted; and 
she never had been guilty of an extravagant 
fancy in her life. Mrs. Cooper remembered 
having heard her say that her eyes were get- 
ting almost too old for the fine print of the 
pocket Bible she had used so long, though 
she disliked to lay aside such an old friend 
and comforter. To Appleton’s, therefore, Mrs. 
Cooper betook herself, and was presently 
busied with russet-bound quartos and duo- 
decimos. ‘' Fine white paper and clear type. 
It is not so much matter about the binding,”’ 
she explained to the polite shopman, expa- 
tiating upon standard and Oxford editions ; 
and, as she waited for his descent for the third 
time from the accommodating step-ladder, 
which brought the treasures of the alcove 
within her reach, she discovered, notwith- 
standing “‘the dim religious light’? which 
befitted the space thus appropriated, a familiar 
figure, though the face was turned away. 
The sable cape, the ash-colored silk dress, 
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the very toss of the plumes on the little velvet 
and lace apology for a bonnet) were unmis- 
takable. But why was Lizzie Grant rumi- 
nating among velvet-bound prayer books? 
and what did her attendant oracle mean by 
reading from his list ‘‘one illustrated ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ English edition’’? ' 

Mrs. Cooper came very near droppiny the 
two books she was comparing—Miss Grant 
turning suddenly, flushed with a color almost 
as deep as the fuchsias in her bonnet; but 
the power of speech never deserted her in any 
emergency. 

**Don’t think I’ve gone and turned ‘ good’ 
after your fashion. I’m shopping for country 
friends, as usual; and I hate to make pur- 
chases that I don’t know anything about; so 
you ’re just in time. Going to present that to 
Murray for New Year’s?’’ 

But Miss Grant did not ask her friend’s 
advice at all; on the contrary, her selections 
were completed before Mrs. Cooper had de- 
cided between russet and Turkey bindings; 
and the two left their purchases to follow 
them. Miss Grant was in unusual spirits 
even for her. She proposed escorting Mrs. 
Cooper to the depot, when she found that she 
was to return immediately. They were just 
in time; the first cars were moving out of the 
graceless shed, which answ :: to that name, 
as they entered the last one, where they 
found abundance of room; and Mrs. Cooper 
proposed that her friend should ride up town, 
and finish their chat. 

“You can easily get out at Fortieth 
Street.’’ And so they thought; but the halt 
was momentary; and they were so busily 
occupied, Miss Grant having to hear the whole 
story of their good fortune, that neither per- 
ceived the peril until the united train moved 
out steadily under steam. It was useless to 
grieve over it then, though Miss Grant looked 
really vexed for a moment, and said something 
about a special engagement to send off her 
morning's purchases. Nor did the restless, 
preoccupied look pass from her face until, by 
consultation with the conductor, she found 
that an afternoon train would land her in the 
city a very little after dark. 

**So you see you might as well go on and 
enjoy yourself,’’ said Mrs. Cooper; ‘and, 
speaking of engagements, what do you think 
Murray said, last night, after he told me all 
about the business? I was quite astonished. 
Though, when I came to think of it, he had 
made a great many inquiries about the ex- 

















pense of housekeeping, and so on, lately ; 
Mr. Henderson, I mean.’’ 

** And what remarkable discovery did Mur 
ray light on?’’ said Miss Grant, with a care 
lessness of her important news that would 
have vexed Mrs. Cooper had she aot known 
of old how little Murray’s partner was to her 
liking. “Is this Riverdale ?’’ she added, be- 
fore the answer could be given. 

** Oh, it’s only supposition !’’ 

Miss Grant turned from spelling out the 
station signs, and seemed more inclined to 
listen, 

‘*Murray thinks he is really interested in 
some one, and has only been waiting to be 
sure the business would allow him to marry. 
Miss Coswell, we think it must be, the daugh- 
ter of a lawyer in Rockland,’’ 

**Oh!”’ said Miss Grant, ‘‘ rustic and per- 
fect, I suppose, given to soup-societies, and 
cutting out red flannel forthe Doreas. I wish 
you joy, my dear, of such a delightfully con- 
genial friend.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper declined any further communi- 
cations. It was a sore point between Miss 
Lizzie and herself, the lack of appreciation, 
the bombast, and even ridicule with which 
she always met any allusion to Mr. Hender- 
son. For a few miles, there was a most un- 
usual silence between them; and, when the 
conversation recommenced, it was with a 
strong resolution, on Mrs. Cooper’s part, 
never to mention Mr. Henderson’s name to 
Lizzie Grant again so long as they were 
friends. 

But the best resolutions are forgotten; and 
so it was that, this same afternoon, when Miss 
Grant was sitting by the parlor fire, with her 
cloak thrown around her, and bonnet in hand, 
waiting only Mr. Cooper’s arrival to be escorted 
to the down train, the conversation came 
round to Fairview, the pretty place oceupied 
by Mrs. Graves, who had fulfilled her threat 
of breaking up, and going to board. 

‘‘It’s the most delightful house, so tasteful 
and well built. I only wish it was for sale 
a year later, or that Mr. Henderson would 
marry a rich wife, and setfle down there. 
Dear me, with Murray doing so well and all, 
I don’t think I should have a thing to ask !’’ 

“State your case. There’s no knowing 
what he might do to oblige you.”’ 

‘He wouldn’t do that to oblige his own 
mother,’ said Mrs. Cooper, with energy, and 
walking quite out of sight of her resolve. 
“He never will marry any one with money 
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He has a perfect horror of anything mercenary. 
And, whoever his wife is, she will be fortu- 
nate among women.”’ 

“Isn't it a great pity you can’t dispose of 
Murray, and take him yourself ?’’ 

**There he is now, I verily believe,”’ sai@ 
Mrs. Cooper, distracted from this taunt by the 
appearance of two dark figures passing the 
window in the twilight. ‘‘Lizzie!’? But Miss 
Grant had disappeared. 

Mrs. Cooper met Mr. Henderson with both 
hands extended, though glancing uneasily 
over her shoulder to see if there was a flutter 
of Miss Grant’s dress in the dining-room be- 
yond. ‘I did not think you would go with- 
out coming out for a quiet evening,’’ she 
said. 

‘*But he can’t stay over the next train,” 
said Murray; ‘‘so make the most of him.”’ 

“Oh, but you must! We shall not see 
you again in so long; and I have a hundred 
and one messages to send to your mother.”’ 

‘I’m sorry; but any other time—to-mor- 
row being Sunday,’’ said Mr. Henderson, 
hurriedly, as he came into the fire-light, and 
stooped down a little, rubbing his hands in 
the bright warmth. 

** Positively ?’’ 

** Positively.”’ 

‘* And I hav’n’t written that note to your 
mother, or seen you to congratulate you.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper said this very innocently ; and, 
referring to the business, wondered greatly at 
the explosion that followed; Mr. Cooper 
thumping his friend unceremoniously on the 
back, with ‘‘She’s got ahead of you, after 
all; out with it, old fellow! Here! what’s 
the use of being bashful? Steve’s in for it, 
Matty; he’s engaged.’’ 

** Engaged |’? And Mrs. Cooper forgot the 
necessity there was for Murray to post directly 
back to the vars with Miss Grant, in the cer- 
tainty of this overwhelming intelligence. 

** Positively done for, by telegraph, I ex- 
pect, forI’ll answer for it; everything hung 
on that balance-sheet, last night.’’ 

‘*No wonder you are anxious to get to 
Rockland,’’ said Mrs. Cooper. ‘‘ But tell v3 
all about her; is she young? is she pretty? 
is she so dreadfully, dreadfully good? am I 
going to be very much afraid of her?’’ 

Mr. Henderson smiled; yet his manner was 
more embarrassed than the position seemed to 
roquire. 

**T have not her permission to tell even 
such close friends all about it. I missed her, 
in some way, this afternoon. Don’t think 
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strange; you shall know first of any one, 
even before ny mother.’’ 

**Pray don’t make a stranger of me, good 
people !’’ 

The voice sounded close at Mr. Henderson’s 
elbow ; and the window-curtain was thrown 
over a chair by the movement Miss Grant 
made in emerging suddenly from her conceal- 
ment. 

** Lizzie !’’ 

Yes, positively Mr. Henderson said ‘“ Liz- 
zie,’’ and started as if somebody had thrown 
a torpedo under bis feet ; so did Mrs. Cooper, 
as he drew delinquent’s hand through his 
arm, the next moment, and kept the hand in 
his, moreover. 

‘* Well, what have you got to say? Why 
don’t you congratulate us !’’ said Miss Grant, 
dropping a defiant courtesy at Mr. Cooper; ‘‘ or 
are you so very much afraid of her?’”? And 
she caught the tone of Mrs. Cooper’s query 
exactly. 

‘*T wash my hands of the business for one,”’ 
said Mr. Cooper, regaining his mental equi- 
librium, and comprehending the position of 
affairs. ‘‘Don’t expect me to sympathize 
when you come to separate six weeks after 
the wedding.”’ 

‘Keep your sympathy till it is called for; 
one thing at a time ; where ’s your manners? 
you hav’n’t congratulated us yet. Why, 
Matty, what ’s the matter ?’’ 

But Mrs. Cooper was really hurt and of- 
fended. That all this should have been going 
on, and she not even consulted, when they 
might thank her for it all, too! And Lizzie 
had been there all day, and was going, with- 
out so much as a hint of what had happened. 
No; it was too unkind. ‘She would never 
forgive them as long as she lived.’’ 

‘¢T couldn’t tell you I intended to marry the 
man before he asked me,’’ said Miss Grant, 
really disturbed by this unlooked-for emo- 
tion on Mrs. Cooper’s part. 

‘And I couldn’t tell you I thought she 
would, when she never allowed me even to 
guess what she intended to say.’’ 

‘* My dear, he was the longest time coming 
to it. Positively, I thought he intended to 
get out of it, after all.’’ 

‘““Not many minutes after he found he 
could do it, I’ll wager,’’ said Mr. Cooper; 
‘‘he couldn’t stop for an omnibus, I recollect, 
when we left the office.’’ 

‘“That’s it; ’twas the man’s dreadful 
anxiety. I was surprised into it. I fully 
intended to say no.”’ 
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** Did you?” said Mr. Henderson, quietly. 

‘But here she’s been all day, yes, very 
much concerned about being brought out 
against her will.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper was battling between her mor- 
tification at not having been made a confidant_ 
by either party, and the good sense which 
forced her to acknowledge that, just as Mr. 
Henderson had been situated, there was no- 
thing to confide up to the last hour of his 
suit. 

**T didn’t wish to hurt Mr. Cooper’s feel- 
ings,’’? said Miss Grant, demurely. ‘‘ The fact 
of the business is, we were both so interested 
in each other’s affairs, last night, that we for- 
got to exchange permission to put it in the 
papers.’’ 

** And he was too honorable to tell names, 
as it was your secret; and you were afraid, 
too. That’s it; own up that you ’re afraid 
of him, Lizzie; and we ’ll forgive you. That 
ever I should live to see the day Lizzie Grant 
acknowledging mortal man for her lord and 
master !’’ 

‘*There’s the train, now,’’ said Mr. Hen- 
derson, as a faint, shrill shriek began to sound 
in the distance; yet he made no attempt to 
regain his hat. 

‘*T suppose we must ask you both to stay 
until Monday, now.’’ Mrs. Cooper came out 
of her pet with an effort. ‘‘ You don’t deserve 
it, either of you. Oh, you might as well 
make the best of it, Lizzie! You could not 
possibly reach the depot in time. I don’t 
believe it in the least, even yet, after Mr. 
Henderson’s long list of qualifications.’’ And, 
in the bottom of her heart, she wondered how 
he had overlooked the giddiness and frivolity 
80 opposite his staid gravity, or Lizzie con- 
tented herself to encounter what would be a 
strict though gentle rule if she became his 
wife. But then, as she said to herself, the 
next moment, how very unlike Murray and 
herself were, in the opinion of their friends ; 
there was no accounting for these things, after 
all. ‘*What possessed you, Lizzie?’’ she 
said, the moment they were alone. 

‘*My dear, you don’t think it’s him! No; 
I’m going to marry for a mother-in-law. I 
dote on his mother. I did from the first mo- 
ment I saw her here. I never remember one 
of my own; and it’s the only way I can get a 
claim on her; that’s all. I shall make up 
my mind to endure his perfections. They 
were dreadfully in the way, I assure you.’’ 

** How about a rich wife ?’’ said Mr. Cooper, 
in the same bantering tone 











The gentlemen had strolled out to smoke in 
the moonlight, frosty though it was. 

‘It was hard to get over. I told her so at 
once. It kept me balancing the matter for 
months. But I said to myself, if the woman I 
lgved had been so unfortunate as to have had 
the smallpox, or a cast in the eye, I could get 
over it.’’ 

** And you wasn’t going to let twenty thou- 
sand dollars stand between you and happi- 
ness? Magnanimous !”’ 

‘* Precisely ; when I was sure of being able 
not totouch it,in anyway. If you knew how 
I felt when I was making out that balance- 
sheet !”’ 

They were passing by Fairview at this mo- 
ment; and, as things will come about in 
stories, and sometimes in real life, Mrs. Coo- 
per had the pleasure of superintending the 
arrangement of this charming place for its fu- 
ture mistress, not many months afterwards. 
A part of the obnoxious money had been dis- 
posed of in its purchase, and something more 
in its comfortable plenishing. Miss Grant 
declared her utter indifference to all the pre- 
parations, with the exception of a large bright 
chamber, which she called, from the first, 
‘mother’s room.’’ And Mrs. Cooper bid fair 
to have all her wishes gratified when she 
found that Mrs. Henderson, well pleased at 
this unusual devotion in her son’s bride, had 
consented to occupy it six months of every 
year, though she resisted every entreaty to 
unite the two families, and bring her daugh- 
ters with her as permanent residents. 

**T really think I can manage it,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, talking of the intended wedding 
which was to take place at the house of Miss 
Grant’s old guardian in Albany. ‘‘ Tiny does 
so well, now, I scarcely have to look after her ; 
and all my spring sewing is done; so the 
children’s clothes are ready.’’ 

‘To be sure you can, and a week with your 
Aunt Agnes afterwards. Tiny is worth a 
dozen housekeepers. We’ll get along.”’ 

** She really is quite atreasure. I remember 
how I used to wonder where people found 
their ‘treasures.’ I understood what Mrs. 
Phillips said, that they were not to be 
found.’’ 

‘Curious how things come about; isn’t it 
now?’ said Mr. Cooper, reflectively. ‘‘ Here 
we are married, and settled, and doing well in 
the world. Curious how Steve and I hap- 
pened to go into business together. Anybody 
else might have made ducks and drakes of 
the little we had. Well, we shall know how 
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to spend money now, when we get it; hey, 
Matty ?”” 

‘Thanks to him and his mother!’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper. ‘‘It is beautiful to see how de- 
voted Lizzie is to her, just as she ought to be 
to such a mother. Oh, Murray !’’ she added, 
with sudden energy, ‘‘Ido hope we shall 


have the same comfort in our children.’’ 
And, with this hope, we leave them on the 
verge of that good fortune which they had se 
worthily won by the help of the ever-watchful 
Providence that had so strongly and happily 
mingled the lives of these friends. 





TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


No. XIV.—HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


“Pare thee well! and if forever, 
Still, forever fare thee well.”—Brrown. 

Arrer a year or so of continual changing, I 
thought perhaps it might save me a world of 
trouble, if for once I paid some attention to 
what the servants said, and as they were al- 
ways grumbling about being overworked, 
allowed them another pair of hands to help 
them. And then as soon as I was silly enough 
to listen to the complaints of one, all the 
others expected I should do as much for them, 
and although Edward said I was ruining him 
with my love of display, what could I do? 

First the nursery-maid found it impossible 
to mind so many young children without an 
under one to assist her. And when I had 
coaxed Edward to allow her what she wanted, 
then, of course, the housemaid (directly we 
had an extra story put on to our villa, from 
sheer want of bed-rooms) must find out that 
the house was too large for her to attend to 
single-handed, so she must needs want an 
under one as well. Well, when I had whee- 
dled Mr. Edward into that, too—for, as he very 
beautifully and philosophically said, throwing 
up his hands and tearing his hair, ‘‘Oh, any- 
thing you like, for peace and quiet’’—then 
the cook must walk into the parlor and tell 
me that we were so many in family now, and 
there were so many dinners to cook—one for 
the nursery, one for the kitchen, and one for 
the parlor—that really the plates and dishes 
were more than one person’s time to wash up, 
and she was sure her constitution would give 
way under it unless she had a scullery-maid 
to help her. 

But I was far from being as happy in the 
midst of all this grandeur as I had, like a 
stupid girl as I am, foolishly expected ; for no 
sooner had I got eight servants dangling at 
my heels, than I could not get as much atten- 
tion or as much peace and quiet as when I had 
only one—a mere servant of all work—to wait 








upon me. If I wanted anything done, posi- 
tively, it didn’t seem to be anybody’s place to 
do it. For instance, let me tell the footman 
to sweep up a few crumbs from under the 
table, of course it wasn’t his place—but he’d 
send the housemaid; then let me tell the 
housemaid to bring up some more coals, of 
course it wasn’t her place—but she’d send the 
footman. If I told the upper nursery-maid to 
make me a little warm water-gruel, for my 
little angel’s bottle (love its sweet eyes !)—oh, 
dear me, no! even this was too much, it 
wasn’t her place—but she’d tell the under 
one. If I went down stairs, too, to see about 
dinner, and just asked the cook to wash a 
basin for me—bless you! she couldn’t think 
of soiling her delicate hands with a dish-cloth ; 
no! it wasn’t her place—but tell the scullery- 
maid. Augh! the lazy, good-for-nothing pack 
of leeches ! 

But I caught them nicely one day. It was 
in the sunimer, when everybody had left town, 
and as I would not for the world have had it 
thought that I had not gone for a trip to Paris 
or Germany, although Mr. Edward would not 
hear of such a thing, but kept declaring that 
I was ruining him, so, while he was away 
taking his pleasure at the Warwick Assizes, 
I went down to Gravesend, leaving word with 
the servants that I had gone up the Rhine. 

But I did not like Gravesend as well as I 
expected, and came back a week sooner than 
I had intended. When I reached home, I was 
astonished to see the drawing-room one blaze 
of light. I went over to the other side of the 
way, and then, if I didn’t see such a number 
of shadows, moving to and fro, on the blinds, 
that I plainly perceived the room was full of 
company; and then I could tell by the mo- 
tions of one of the black things handing some 
article or other to some one, who was drinking 
something, that a grand evening party was 
going on in my first floor, without my knowing 
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a word about it. So I went to the door, and 
gave a gentle ring, so as not to alarm the 
company. Presently it was opened by that 
scullery-maid dressed out—oh, you should 
have seen the thing—mercy! how she was 
dressed, to be sure! Directly she saw me, 





she made a rush towards the stairs, but, 


knowing by her dress and manner that some- 
thing was wrong, I stopped her by catching 
hold of the skirt of her shilling-a-yard crimson, 
French poplin dress—with a broad satin stripe 
upon it, to make it look rich—and, pulling it 
all out of the gathers so nicely, dragged the 
tawdry minx into the back parlor, and turned 
the key upon her. Then I crept on tip-toe up 
stairs to the drawing-room door, where I stood 
listening to all that was going on within. 
‘*Will yer hallow me to hoffer yer some 
of this ere am, Miss,’ said what I well knew 


was the young man at our grocer’s, ‘ You 
are very keyind, certingly, Mr. Roberts,” 


said that grand affected bit-of-goods of my 
upper housemaid. ‘‘ Come, Miss Saunders,” 
said my footman, ‘‘ you aint a doing nuffin ; 
make yerself at home, I beg. Will yer allow 
Mrs. Fisher to send yer just a mouthful of her 
hexcellent kawphy!’’ ‘‘ You’re very perlite, 
Mr. Heddard,’”’ answered that under nursery- 
maid; “‘since yer so pressing, I'll just try a 
wine-glass of that there dog’s-nose, and then, 
if the kimpany his hagreeable, I’ll take the 
libbity of proposin a toast.’’ And when they 
had all answered, ‘‘ Ho, yes, certingly,’’ the 
barefaced creature said, ‘‘ Here’s hold missus! 
and hopen has how her trip hup the Rhind 
will keep her a good month longer at Graves- 
end,’’ And then, after a general titter, I 
could hear them all getting up from their 
chairs, and saying one after another, ‘‘ Here’s 
hold missus !’’ and sure enough here’s hold 
missus it was, for in 1 bounced among them 
just at that moment, and then it was—‘‘ Oh, 
dear, who would have thought it’’—and there 
was such a scene, no one can tell. Off fainted 
that under housemaid, right into the arms of 
Mr. Roberts, and down went my glasses and 
decanters out of Mr. ‘‘ Heddard’s’’ hands, who 
endeavored to hide himself under the table, 
and then over it went; for up jumped Mrs. 
Fisher from her chair, upsetting my best china 
tea set in her alarm, while some hid them- 
selves behind the door, and others behind the 
satin damask ottomans. Then away they all 
slunk, first one and then another, whilst I was 
giving it to that Mrs. Fisher, who had got her 
hair curled for the grand occasion. And when 
I’d given Aer notice to quit, I went down into 


A. 





the kitchen, and did the same to every one of 
them there, telling them they need none of 
them expect any character from me. 

On Mr. Edward’s arrival, which was just 
upon a fortnight afterwards, I felt it my duty, 
of course, to let him know all that had oc- 
curred, and what I had done; but my husband 
didn’t say a word, and only walked whistling 
up and down the room; and when I told him 
that I couldn’t make out what had come to 
servants now-a-days, for that, do what I 
would, I could not get a good one, he had the 
impudence to turn round and say, ‘‘ No; and 
you never will, as long as you live, Madam.”’ 

** And why shouldn’t I, Mr. Clever?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘* Because, M’am, good mistresses make good 
servants.’’ 

** Well, indeed !’’ I answered, ‘‘I do admire 
that. I should rather think it was just the 
very reverse, and that good servants made 
good mistresses. I suppose, then, you mean 
to say that I am not fit to have the manage- 
ment of my own house !’’ 

**T do, Caroline. Ah, you may stare; but 
management, as you call it, or government, 
as I term it, is not quite so easy a science as 
you seem to imagine. Every family is in 
itself a little kingdom, and it requires almost 
as much knowledge to rule wisely in the one 
as in the other.”’ 

‘Very pretty!’’ I said. ‘Pray, go on; 
perhaps you will tell me how I am to govern, 
as you call it?’’ 

‘*Why, madam, there are but two ways. 
Human nature can only be ruled through its 
love or through its fears. The one leads our 
fellow-creatures to serve us as willing friends ; 
the other forces them to serve us as unwilling 
slaves. It is for you and other mistresses to 
choose between the two—remembering that it 
is the natural disposition of kindness to beget 
kindness, and of tyranny to beget rebellion ?’’ 

** Oh, indeed!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Then I suppose 
you would like your system of kindness carried 
out in the kitchen? and nicely they’d treat 
you for it!’’ 

‘Indeed, I think not. At any rate, the 
stake is so little that it is worth the risk; and 
I, for one, have such faith in the power of 
kindness, combined with firmness, that though 
I don’t mean to say but that you might occa- 
sionally meet with ingratitude, still that would 
merely be the exception that proves the rule. 
The heart has been so wonderfully constructed 
that it has not been ieft to ue to choose 
whether we would be thankful or not for 
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benefits received; but gratitude has been 
made an animal instinct. The very dog likes 
the hand that fosters it, and I do not think 
servants worse than dogs—though you and 
many other ladies I know seem todo so. Do 
you not expect from your domestics that they 
should consider your interest theirs? and yet 
you forget that the first step in the process is 
to make their happiness yours. How did they 
manage in the olden time? There was none 
of this hubbub about bad servants then, and 
none of this continual changing and changing ; 
but the old servant’s son grew, like his father, 
to be gray in the service of the same family. 
And why was this? Because he was looked 
upon, and treated, and loved like one of the 
Samily. 

** Very pretty talk,’’ I answered; ‘‘then, I 
dare say, you would like them to come and 
sit down at the same table with us ?’’ 

‘They did so then, in many families, and 
certainly in all families of the same rank as 
our own. And what was the consequence? 
Why they felt, as they ate at the same board, 
that they participated in the comforts and 
property of their master, and consequently 
had the same desire as he had to increase the 
one and protect the other.’’ 

** Well, then,’’ I answered, “‘why not have 
yours up, and let them dine with you every 
day, if you prefer their company to mine, for 
I’m not going to sit at the same table with 
them, I can tell you !’’ 

‘* No, Caroline, society has so altered since 
the time I am speaking of, that he who would 
endeavor to return to the old custom must be 
more case-hardened against the world’s ridi- 
cule thanI am. To be candid, I am toomuch 
of a moral coward to be a moral Quixote. 
Society, as at present constituted, is so based 
upon pride, vanity, and show, that the prin- 
cipal struggle of life, in what is called the 
‘** genteel world,”’ is how to trick your neigh- 
bor into the belief that you are twice as rich 
as vou really are—a species of moral swindling, 
or obtaining the world’s estimation under false 
pretences. And what comes ofallthis? Why, 
they who have but their three or four hundred 
a-year must make it appear to the world that 
they have a thousand, and all this by good 
management, as it is termed—or, in plainer 
words, by pinching the stomach to adorn their 
back.”’ 

‘* Well, sir,’’ I stammered out, for I was 
getting in a passion, ‘‘ proceed—pray, pro- 
eeed—I’m quite interested with the philoso- 
phy.”’ 
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‘“*As I was saying, then, Madam, we put 
ourselves to all kinds of unnecessary expense 
to gain the good opinion of mere acquaintances 
and comparative strangers, who don’t care a 
snap of the fingers for us; and in order to do 
this, and ‘make both ends meet,’ as we call 
it, we stint ourselves, and those about us, of 
a thousand little luxuries which would make 
home dear and ltappy, wholly regardless of 
either the feelings or the esteem of those who 
live under the same roof with ourselves, and 
whose affection can add so much to our com- 
fort.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly,’’? I added; ‘‘I’m per- 
fectly of your opinion—let the servants do 
just as they please—and a deal of comfort at 
home we should have then.’’ 

“* Your fault, and the fault of many other 
ladies I could name, is, that you have your 
servants, like your furniture, for show, though, 
unlike your furniture, you don’t think you 
can spoil them, however much you use them. 
And then you wonder that they don’t treat 
you with respect, but take every advantage 
they can of you. You carry out your con- 
tract tothe mere dry letter with them, and 
yet are continually grumbling because they 
don’t carry out theirs to the spirit with you. 
Only let mistresses be kind, yet firm with their 
servants, and at the same time speak the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth of 
them, to one another, and depend upon it, 
the laws of mere human nature are such, that 
servants, with few exceptions, will be willing, 
obedient, and devoted to them.”’ 

Wasn’t. this fine consolation and sympathy 
for a woman “worried almost to death ?’’ 
But, I must say, that neither my sufferings 
nor my patience has ever been properly 
appreciated by the one who was to “halve 


my sorrows and double my joys.” 
. 





Tue men who commence their career under 
the most favorable auspices, and the most flat- 
tering prospects of success, do not always ob- 
tain the eminence they desiro. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. There is a certain ordeal through 
which all men must pass in their journey 
through life; and it is very questionable 
whether he succeeds the best who commences 
under the most apparently advantageous cir- 
cumstances. There is such a thing as a man 
depending too mutch upon his means, and too 
little upon himself. Small certainties, it has 


been observed, are often the ruin of man. 











HOW EFFIE HAMILTON SPENT CHRISTMAS. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


Comes, reader, follow me; and we will steal 
a peep at the hero and heroine of my story. 
We are in a wide street, in a large city, facing 
a very spacious and handsome house. Come 
in. We pass through a wide hall, up a broad 
staircase, into a large parlor, furnished with 
magnificence. Never mind; we don’t stop 
here. Pass on into a boudoir on the same 
floor as the parlor; and now we stop, for here 
are the objects of our search. It is a cold 
evening in December; and a large fire burns 
in the open grate ; the shaded lamps throw a 
subdued light upon the beautiful furniture, 
glowing carpet, large mirror, and exquisite 
paintings which are in this pretty place. 

By the fireplace, his arm resting upon the 
mantelpiece, is the master of the house, and 
the owner of one of the largest fortunes in 
this goodly city of He is a young man 
in his twenty-fifth year, a bachelor, and much 
courted by the maidens on account of his 
gentle birth, handsome face, gentlemanly man- 
ners, and large fortune. He is tall, and finely 
proportioned, has a frank, manly face, large 
dark eyes, dark-brown curling hair, regular 
features, a beautiful smile, and an erect, 
graceful carriage ; altogether, Clarence Hamil- 
ton is a very ‘‘nice young man,’’ generons, 
intellectual, high principled, and gentle as 4 
woman to his sister, his nearest, dearest rela- 
tive, for he isan orphan. Seated in a deep, 
erimson-covered arm-chair, and looking up 
into Clarence’s face, is that same sister. She 
is dressed in full ev@ning costume; a pale 
blue silk, cut low, shows a snowy neck and 
arm ; the lace flounces are gathered up in one 
little hand, revealing a dainty little foot, with 
a nicely fitting satin slipper; the broad sash 
encircles a most charming little waist; the 
pearl urnaments might be envious of the 
whiteness of the complexion they rival; and 
the gold bracelets on her round arms are 
scarcely brighter than the long curls falling in 
such rich profusion on her shoulders. Her 
features are regular, her eyes large and dark 
like her brother’s ; and she has also his beau- 
tifal smile; but her tiny, perfect figure looks 
quite fairy-like when contrasted with his six 
feet of stature. ‘‘Claire,”’ she said, looking 
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up at him with a sweet, winning smile, ‘‘I 
executed all your commissions this morning.’’ 

‘Yes. Have you bought my presents to 
all my cousins ?’’ 

‘All. And I have bought all the jewelry 
and finery I intend to present to my dear 
friends and relations, next week. What is 
the use of this present-giving at Christmas ?’’ 

** It promotes good feeling.’’ 

‘Does it make anybody love us? Oh, 
Claire, I have felt so lonely this evening! 
Everybody was clustering round me, making 
pretty speeches, and flattering me; and I 
knew all the time it was only my money they 
eourted. Money! money! Do you suppose 
Aunt Miriam would be so very urgent, and 
press me so earnestly to spend the day with 
her and my cousins on Wednesday, if I were 
poor? Why doesn’t she invite her husband’s 
cousins, the Morrises? They are prettier than 
I am. Anna is perfectly superb, in spite of 
her plain dress ; and Robert is very fine-look- 
ing. Now, they want a good dinner; but she 
doesn’t ask them. No; she wants me; and ! 
won’t go.”’ 

** Won’t go ?”’ 

‘*No; I mean to eat my dinner here; and I 
invite you to be my guest.”’ 

** And I accept the invitation. We will cut 
all our fine relations, and eat dinner alone. 
Oh, there is one person I should like to invite, 
Gerald Hastings! Have you any objections, 
petite sceur ?’’ 

** None.’’ 

The girl’s brow, neck, and face were crimson 
for a moment ; then the blush faded again. 

‘* As you say about the Morrises, my clerk 
wants a good dinner. He’s a fine fellow. Pity 
he’s so poor! But he’ll make his way in the 
world. There ’s energy in his voice, resolu- 
tion in his eye, firmness in his gait, manliness 
in every action. He’s a fine fellow. Little 
sister’’—and Clarence bent on her a searching 
glance—‘‘ don’t you think so?” 

e Yes.’’ 

The answer came low and sweet. 

‘*T intend putting a hundred dollar bill in 
an envelop, and sending it anonymously to 
him at Christmas. Do you approve, Effie f’’ 
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** Yes. Oh, Claire, how much good you do 
with your money at Christmas! and I have 
been wasting so much in buying presents for 
people who do not really need anything I give 
them. It is such bitter weather, and so many 
people need comforts ; and buying jewelry for 
folks that would not speak to me, if I were 
poor, seems so foolish.”’ 

‘Don’t you subscribe to Dorcas societies, 
and coal and blanket committees, and all that 
sort of thing ?’’ 

“Yes; but I want to do something myself. 
It is very easy to put one’s name down for a 
sum of money on a paper, and pay it when it 
is called for; but I never know of any good it 
does. The committee take care of that part 
of it. I want to do something myself. I 
want to give something to make Christmas 
merry to all the poor folks in the city.’’ 

** You can’t very well do that.”’ 

“No! Oh, Claire! Claire! I have an 
idea!’? And the fairy sprang up from her 
chair, and began dancing round her brother. 

‘* What is it, fairy ?’’ he asked, smiling at 
her excitement. 

**Sha’n’t tell; only I want a whole lot of 
my money, Claire.’’ 

‘* My money ! How independent we are all at 
once. How much of your money do you want ?’’ 

**Oh, five or six hundred dollars! I don’t 
know exactly how much.’’ 

‘Five hundred dollars? Suppose I won’t 
let you have it ?”’ 

**But you will!’’ said Effie, coaxingly ; 
‘you will; won’t you?’’ 

The little clock on the mantel chimed One! 
two! three! 

‘Time you were in bed, petite seur,’’ said 
Clarence. ‘‘Come, kiss me good-night; and 
we will talk over this expensive scheme of 
yours to-morrow.’’ 

Effie sprang into her brother’s arms, re- 
ceived his good-night kiss, and then tripped 
into her own room. Clarence, in a few mo- 
ments, followed her example. 

— In asmall room, in a house situated in the 
suburbs of the city, there sat a young man at 
his desk writing. The room is poorly fur- 
nished; and one-candle throws light upon his 
paper. He is handsome, in the Italian style, 
dark complexion, large black eyes, rich jetty 
hair ; his figure is fine ; but there is a gloom 
over all that does not improve his beauty. 
The brow is clouded, the eyes heavy, the hair 
pushed off the forehead as if its weight was 
oppressive. Look over his shoulder, and 
read the letter as he writes. 
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** You ask me,’’ he says, ‘‘ to come to your 
western country, and aid you in your schemes 
for gaining wealth. A month ago, I should 
have refused your offer. I have a clerk’s 
place in the establishment of one of our 
wealthiest men, a good salary, and good pros- 
pects. Were it not for the debts I am striving 
to pay—debts incurred by my poor father 
which I will pay—I should be, on my present 
salary, above want; and, if I stay here, my 
income will increase, I know; and I shall do 
well. You ask why Ido not stay. I will tell 
you. I, poor and in debt, have been mad 
enough to fall in love; and, not only that, 
but the object of my love is rich, very rich, 
the only sister of my employer. Beautiful, 
piquant, generous, good, my idol is all a 
man’s heart could desire to fill it. By the 
kind hospitality of her brother, I am often 
thrown in her way; and each time strengthens 
my love. Oh, Effie! Effie!—there, I won’t 
bore you with rhapsodies! Suffice it that I 
love without ashadow of hope. She is always 
kind, gentle to me; but, of course, in her sta- 
tion, with her beauty and wealth, she can 
command any match, and would despise me 
as a fortune¢unter were I to breathe my love. 
Am I not poor? Oh, that we could change 
places! Then I could seek her love,’ and 
prove how true is my own. I cannot stay 
here ; the restraint upon my heart, feeling, 
and action is too great. I must leave the 
place where, constantly seeing, I may never 
speak my love to her. If I come near her 
again, my heart may speak, in spite of my- 
self; and, for my presumption, I may lose my 
greatest treasure now, her friendship. In a 
few days, I will write to you again, and tell 
you of my plans more definitely. Perhaps I 
shall come to you; most likely I shall. My 
year at my present place expires at Christ- 
mas. Then I shall conclude finally upon some 
plan. Now, good-night. 

Truly yours, GERALD Hastines.”’ 

Christmas was drawing near; and Effie 
Hamilton was very busy with many myste- 
rious preparations. There were, in Clarence’s 
house, two large vacant third story rooms, 
unfurnished. For several days, Effie had shut 
herself up in these rooms, excepting when out ; 
and the result of her missions was a great 
number of large packages, baskets, and bun- 
dles, which were all carried by direction to 
the third story chambers. 

At length, the day before Christmas ar- 


rived. Clarence came home to dinner about 
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two o’clock; and Effie won from him a pro- 
mise to stay at home, and aid her the rest of 
the day. ‘‘Now, Claire,’’ she said, seating 
herself on his knee after dinner, ‘‘ I want to 
tell you what I have been doing all this week. 
In the first place, I took Caroline, the pretty 
seamstress, that worked here so long, into my 
confidence ; and we made out a list of all the 
poor people she knew, where they live, how 
many children there were, names and ages, 
and all the particulars ; then—there ’s a ring 
at the bell. It’s Caroline, I know. She pro- 
mised to come, this afternoon, and help me.”’ 

The door opened, and a very pretty bru- 
nette entered. Her plain street dress only 
heightened her charms; and the rich color 
brought into her cheeks by exercise added 
to her beauty. Effie took off her things; Cla- 
rence set a chair for her; and then the three 
sat down for a sociable chat. 

‘* How do your preparations progress, Miss 
Hamilton ?’’ inquired Caroline. 

‘“‘Pamously, Carrie. Drop that Miss. I 
am Effie to my friends. But come, as soon as 
you are rested from your walk, we will go up 
stairs, and I will show you all my prepara- 
tions.’’ . 

‘*T am rested,’’ said Caroline, leaving her 
chair. 

**Come, then. I will lead the way. Claire, 
take care of Carrie.’? And Effie went swiftly 
up the stairs, unlocked and threw open the 
door of the mysterious room. 

Clarence looked into it with amazement. 
The entire centre of the floor, through both 
rooms, was occupied by two loug lines, one 
of large covered baskets, the other of small 
Christmas-trees. Each tree was hung with 
toys, bonbons, flowers, and fruit. 

Clarence looked at his sister, who, taking 
lis hand, led him up to the head of the line, 
and uncovered the basket. ‘‘ This is for Mrs. 
Thomas, a poor washerwoman with three 
children,’’ she said. ‘‘ The basket contains a 
turkey, you see, two pies, a peck of potatoes, 
some currant-jelly in that jar, and, in this 
tightly covered kettle, some oysters. That is 
for the Christmas dinner. At the bottom of 
the basket there is a box containing a five 
dollar gold-piece ; that’’—and she covered the 
basket—‘‘ is the widow’s own share. This 
tree, you see, has a horse, and drum, and other 
toys for the two little boys, a doll-baby and 
work-box for the little girl, and candies, cakes, 
and bonbons for all. All the baskets are 
alike, excepting that some contain wine and 
invalids’ food, extra, for the places where 
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there are sick. The trees vary according to 
the ages of the children. Have I done right, 
Claire ?’’ ° 

** Yes, little sunbeam.’’ 

** Now, Claire, as soon as it is dark, there 
will be a furniture-car at the door to carry all 
these things to their respective destinations. 
Carrie and I are going with it to take a sly 
peep at some of the children. Will you 
come ?”? 

‘*Indeed I will! You two stay here while 
I order the carriage. We can get out at the 
corners Of the streets,’’ 

Just about dusk, there stopped, at the cor 
ner of a little court near Street, a large 
furniture-car and a carriage. Two men got 
down from the first, a gentleman and two 
plainly clad ladies from the second. 

**James,’’ said Effie, ‘* you are to take this 
basket.’? And she indicated one in the car. 
** And, Claire, will you take the tree? It is 
not heavy.’’ 

‘*Mother,”’ said a little boy, leaning his 
head against his mother’s knee, ‘‘ to-morrow 
is Christmas Day; and we won’t have any 
presents. Don’t you wish we were rich, and 
had a big room—this one is so little—and had 
some money to buy a Christmas dinner ?”’ 

Rap! rap! rap! at the door. A scream of 
delight followed its opening. 

‘‘Oh, mother! mother! come and look ! 
here ’s a real tree, a Christmas-tree, and a big 
basket! See her, Ben!’ as another little boy 
came to the door. ‘‘ Bring them in. See, it 
is really for us! Here’s mother’s name on 
the cover of the basket! Oh, see what a big 
turkey, and pies, and—oh, here’s oysters! 
Oh! oh! oh! and here’s lots of things on the 
tree, a doll! that must be for Jenny. Oh, I 
wish she’d come in! Oh, mother, here’s a 
gold-piece in this little box !’’ 

‘May God bless the kind heart that thinks 
of the poor in this happy season!’’ said the 
widow, fervently ; and the door was closed, 
none of the happy party seeing three figures 
standing back in the dark entry, looking at 
the joy they had given. 

‘*Here comes James again with Miss Ma- 
son’s basket,” said Effie. ‘‘That’s on the 
next floor. Come, James !”’ 

Here again, reader, we will peep in before 
our generous party. 

On a low mattress, laid upon the floor, lies 
a young girl wasting with consumption. Her 
sister sits beside her, plying her needle ; and 
on the fleor beside the candle is a little girl, 
also sewing. 
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‘Mary,’ said the invalid, ‘‘do put by work 
for a little time. It is Christmas Eve; surely 
you may rest a few minutes.”’ ; 

Rap! rap! rap! 

Mary opened the door, and then gave a cry 
of delight. 

**Oh, Lizzie, come here, and help me carry 
in these things! They are marked with our 
name. This little tree must be for you; and 
here is a large basket.’’ 

Lizzie assisted in bringing them in; and, 
while she danced with true childish delight 
around the tree, the elder sisters opened the 
basket. 

‘“*A turkey, pies, and oysters for you, dear 
Jessie, our Christmas dinner; and here’s a 
bottle of wine, and oranges, and white grapes, 
and this little box—ten dollars! Oh, Jessie! 
who can have sent them ?’’ 

**God’s blessing go with the giver!’’ said 
the invalid, softly. ‘‘ Now you may rest on 
Christmas Day. How long the basket will 
last us! Mary, dear, you forgot to close the 
door.” And again three watchers were shut 
out. = 

We have not room to follow in Effie’s foot- 
steps that happy evening. Here there was 
an ailing baby relieved by a generous gift of 
money to pay a doctor; here a whole party 
of children made joyful; in another place, a 
studious boy was made happy for months by 
judiciously selected books; and in one place 
a poor, childless widow had an order for gro- 
ceries enough to last a whole year, beside her 
Christmas dinner. 

At about ten o’clock; Effie, Claire, and Car- 
rie came home again as tired and happy a trio 
as were in that city on Christmas Eve, 1854. 

The next morning, Clarence came into his 
sister’s room. ‘Effie,’? he said, ‘‘ Gerald 
talks of leaving me.”’ 

** Leaving you ?’’ 

The pretty little sunbeam was very pale. 

‘Yes! he’s going out west.’’ 

Effie bent her head, and lowered her eyes. 

‘Effie! little sister! how pale you are! 
You tired yourself last night.’’ 

‘*No, no! I mean yes. Why is he going 
west ?”’ 

“T will tell you. Effie, can you fancy me 
doing a dishonorable act ?’’ 

“ No.”’ 

“ Well, I did one last night. I went! after 
[ left you, to see Gerald. @I found him writing 
a letter. I peeped over his shoulder, and 
read it, and then crept away again, leaving 














he does not know I was near him; but I know 
his secret.”’ 

** Secret ?”* 

**Yes. He’s in love.” 

**Gerald ?”” 

“Yes, Gerald. In love with an heiress! 
Did you ever hear of such presumption? He 
a poor clerk !’’ 

‘““Well,’’ said Effie, firing up, ‘he’s better 
than one-half the gentlemen that come here, 
if he isa clerk. Any woman might be proud 
of Gerald Hastings’s love.’”’ Then, coloring 
and confused at having thus committed her- 
self, she stopped. 

‘He is in love with an heiress, and afraid 
to offer himself,’’ said Clarence, not heeding 
her confusion, ‘‘ for fear she will think him a 
fortune-hunter. Effie, can you guess who it 
is he loves ?”’ 

Silence. 

‘* Effie, may I give my little sister to Gerald 
Hastings for a Christmas gift ?’’ 

Still silence. 

** Effie, do you love him? Would you leave 
me, Effie, to marry him ?’’ 

**We need not leave you. We can all live 
here. We-—-’’ 

‘* Pretty well !’’ said Clarence, opening his 
arms, and receiving his little sister in a close 
embrace. ‘‘ Pretty well! There, don’t blush 
so! he is worthy of you. I say, with my 
whole heart, that I shall give my sincere 
good wishes to you both, and be willing to 
give up my sunbeam to lighten the path of a 
man I esteem so highly as Gerald.’”’ And, 
kissing Effie again and again, he left her with 
parting directions to look as pretty as possible, 
for Gerald was coming to dinner; and he de- 
pended upon her to keep him from going 
west. 

Gerald Hastings was walking slowly up and 
down the large parlor when his employer 
came in. ‘‘ Gerald,’’ he said, sternly, walk- 
ing up to him, “‘ you have repaid my hospi- 
tality with ungrateful conduct. Did I, when 
I allowed, courted your visits, give you any 
permission ?’’? Clarence could not support his 
sternness. A sunny smile was dimpling in 
the corners of his mouth, which made Gerald’s 
heart bound with hope. ‘“ Did I give you, I 
repeat, any permission to fall in love with my 
sister ?’’ 

Gerald folded his hands like a timid school- 
boy, and faltered: ‘ Please, sir, I couldn’t 
help it.” 

Effie stood in the entry. She looked very 


the envelop I told you about aweek ago; and } lovely, her golden curls and bright complexion 
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being heightened by her rich mazarine blue ; 


silk dress. 

Clarence came out to her. 
said; “somebody wants to see you.’’ 

About an hour afterwards, Clarence, coming 
in again, found Effie’s curls falling over the 
breast of a black coat, and the sleeve of the 
same garment encircling the blue dress. 
‘Well!’ he said, stopping short, “if there 
was ever seen such presumption! Effie, come 
here.”’ 

“I had rather stay where I am,”’’ said a 
sweet, silvery voice. 

‘“*You had? Well, if the mountain won’t 
come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to 
the mountain. There, Gerald, I think you 
have received about as valuable a Christmas 
Be careful of it ; 


“Go in,’’ he 


present as any one in town. 
cherish it.’’ 

Need we say any more, reader? Effie, Cla- 
rence, and Gerald were as happy a trio as 
dined on that Christmas day; and Gerald did 
not go out west. 





GONE DOWN AT SEA. 
BY GEORGE BR. CALVERT. 


A beep, black scow! spreads o’er the sky, 
No angel eyes smile down, 
While ocean’s raging, foaming wave 
Leaps toward the storm-god’s throne. 
Oh, ’tis a fear-inspiring sight, 
The shade of the seaman'’s doom, 
When a rayless, warring, tempest night 
Pipes to his last, long home! 


All wildly leaps the gallant ship ; 
And men inured to care, 

With sinking heart aad trembling lip, 
Are yielding to despair. 

The pumps! the pumps! a leak! a leak! 
Rings out full loud and clear, 

While thought usurps the power to speak 
From those who battle there. 


Yet many an eye is doomed to keep 
Watch o’er the sea in vain; 
And many a widow dreams in sleep 
The ship 's come back again, 
But wakes to live in hopes and fears, 
Until the truth must be 
In those sad words—so fraught with tears— 
Gone down! gone down at sea! 


The morning breaks with rosy light ; 
The waves now siuk to rest; 

But, down below, eternal night 
Reigns in each sileat breast. 

*Tis this that makes pale Luna roam, 
And heave, for tears, the wave 

For those who leave a happy home 

To find an ocean grave. 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 
BY REV. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M- 
Beronp the dark 
And cheerless gloom 
That hovers around 
The lonely tomb, 
There lies a region 
Fair and bright— 
The spirit-home 
Of the saints in light. 


There, fadeless flowers 
Immortal blooin, 
And ever shed 
Their sweet perfume, 
And rapturous notes 
Of musie ring 
Through the spirit-land’s 
Eternal spring. 


There love enthroned 
Forever reigns, 
And-its glory robes 
The hills and plains ; 
And beautiful 
Is the shining band 
That roves by rivers 
Of golden sand. 


Through all the dark vo 
And cheerless gloom, 
That hovers around 
The lonely tomb, 
I would gladly go 
At last to stand, 
In the glorious light 
Of the spirit-land. 


WINTER MUSINGS. 
BY M. A. BICE. 


Wrearus of pure snow 
Nestle to the ground ; 
Rude north winds blow 
Through the trees with a dismal sound, 


Icicles hang 
From the mossy eaves, 
While the setting sun 
His grim, chill farewell leaves. 


Night settles down 
O’er the frozen earth, 

While the smile and song go round 
Where the fagots blaze on the hearth. 


Yet spring shall come 
With bursting bad and flower, 
And the Iris bathe her rainbow hues 
In the soft distilling shower. 


Wreaths of pure snow 
Lie sparkling on the turf; 

And silent in their cells beiow 
Sleep the best beloved of earth. 


Yet shall they ri® 
From the lonely tomb, 
Beneath celestial skies 
Burst into endless bloom. 
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Shine, then, ye stars, 
On this winter's night! 
Make my soul less sad, 
And the sleeper’s dream more !icht ! 
Shine, crescent moon, 
In the dusky west! 
Light ap the lonely forest aisles, 
And the mountain's snowy crest! 
For to the earth 
Shall life and bloom be given ; 
And those we mourn for at the hearth 
Shall live for us in heaven. 


MY OWN SWEET HOME. 


BY LILLIAN. 

Ivy a warm and sunny dell 
Is the cot I love so well, 

Is mine own—mine own sweet hom 
Just beside a singing brook, 
With a heaven within its look, 
Is the ever-smiling spot— 
Real of an angel thought 

From the blessed Eden come! 


There the genial south-wind’s breath 
Earliest wakes from winter-death 

All the bright-eyed host of flowers ; 
Shedding all around a balm 
Fragrant with a spirit calm, 
Wooing e’er the wild-bees’ hum, 
Richly blessing all that come 

With the sweets of summer hours! 


And though clonds may dim the scene, 

Shadows sometimes cross the green, 
Yet they bring no fear to me! 

When the leaping thunders peal, 

And the vivid lightnings steal 

O’er the darkly-curtained blue, 

But God's voice I hear, and view 
Flashings of his majesty ! 


And the load of daily care 
Iron-footed entering there, 

Leaves no furrow on my brow; 
Busy e’er with joy, the day 
Passes lovingly away, 
And the years go brightening by, 
Weaving glories for the sky, 

Pure as those where angels bow ! 


And its blessings, one by one, 
New with every morning sun, 
Like a cloud of incense rise, 
Giving with their dewy kiss 
Life’s immeasurable bliss, 
Till so bright my spirit cheer, 
Heaven itself I feel is near, 
With its never-darkening skies! 


And oh, do you ask me why 


That sweet home brings heaven so nigh, 


With its love, and song, and prayer? 
Oh, it is a spot to me 
Dear as one on earth could be, 
For that home is all the while 
Brightened by a Father's smile, 

And the household angel there ! 
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OUR NATIVE LAND. 
Respectfully inscribed to Cravs Woopmay, Exq. 
BY MRS. JANE MARIA MEAD. 


Ovr dear native land—with a palace or cot— 

Be the climate serene, or all frigid the spot— 

’Mid Arno’s green vales, or the desert’s hot sand— 

The sweetest of climes is our dear native land. 

Though never so rugged, and wintry, and wild, 

Who loves not the sod that he loved when a child? 
Who loves not the wood, where in boyhood he strayed? 
The green, where he sported, the games that he played ” 


The stream, that rushed down from its home in the hill? 
The river, that rolled by the clattering mill? 

The dam, the lithe fishes o’erleaped in their play? 

The rocks, shooting up through a tempest of spray ” 

The sacred old homestead, al! shorn of its pride, 

Where loved ones were born, and lamented ones died * 
The hay-mow, the garden, the orchard, the well, 

With its cool dripping waters, that chimed as they fell? 


A light gilds the wave where he tossed the first hook, 

To catch the bright minnows that glanced through the 
brook ; 

His time-sobered pulses with boyhood re-thrill, 

Where shot his fleet sled down the snow-covered bill ; 

Where, pausing at morn, on his pathway to school, 

He plied his new skates on the ice-coated pool, 

Or waded the drifts that were piled by the storm, 

To limn the white banks with his frolicsome form. 


Oh, mem’ry paints raptures that manhood, fn vain, 
Would barter the wealth of the world to regain! 
And clothes with a halo of beauty and truth, 

The friends of his boyhood, the home of his youth 
Though life may have charms on a far foreign shure, 
He sighs as he asks: ‘‘ Shall I see them no more?” 
An alien, ’mid scenes the most lovely or grand, 

The heart has no home but its dear native land. 


MIDNIGHT. 
BY MARIA E. BISBER. 


"Tis midnight ; and dense shadows throng around ; 

The stars, asleep within their sable tents, 

No longer gem earth’s diadem, but cast 

A solemn silence o’er the depth profoand. 

The mighty wind, down deep in ocean’s cave 
Enchained, can only chant an answering lay 

To the low murmur from the pale sea-shell, 

Till gladd’ning sunbeams from the fount of light 
Recall the prisoner from his misty couch 

To whirl in sportive glee on dancing waves. 

Thus the pure soul, from earthly scenes withdrawn, 
Falls back upon itself; and deeper thoughts 
Throng the immensity, Eternity, 

Revolving in a circle through the brain, 
Throws pictured shadows of the scenes of life 
Upon the mental view, till the tried soul 
Soars onward to a higher walk with God; 
And, as the roseate tint of dawn awakes, 
With shining beam, the placid water's crest, 
So does the halo from the throne of heaven 
Descend, and, resting on the weary soul, 
Lights a pure touch within the prisoner's heart 
To guide it to its home, eternal rest. 
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TO A WILD LUPINE. 
BY WILLIAM JAMES LISLE. 


Dipst thou bend o’er his grave, gentle flower, 
By the side of his bed didst thou bloom ; 
At morn, and at eve, didst thou scatter 
Thy fragrance over his tomb. 
When the night closed calm o’er the earth, 
And the star of evening so clear, 
Like an angel of love looked down 
From her ¢cold and mysterious sphere. 


Didst thou wave o’er his bed, gentle flower, 
At morning, at noon, and at even, 
When the tints of twilight grew deeper, 
And the stars took their places in heaven ; 
When the hum of the city grew faint, 
And the moon in its cloudless way 
Seemed to quiet to slumber the din 
That dreamingly melted away. 


Ia the pomp and pageant show, 
In the funeral array wast thou crushed ; 
Yet, when that face was forgotten, 
And the voice of serrow was bushed, 
When heedless the stranger would pass 
All carelessly over his tomb, 
Then, flower, didst thou still guard his grave, 
Gentle flower, didst thou beud o’er his tomb? 


WATCH, WAIT, AND PRAY. 
BY R. H. WILLOUGHBY. 


Wartcn, though your soul be weary, 
And your faint beart sigh, alas! 
What may seem so dark and dreary 

Will glow when the shadows pass. 


Warr, for the promised blessing— 
For the good time of the song— 
"Twill come, for smiles not pressing, 

A frown may delay it long. 


Paar, and the Lord will bless you, 
And guide you on the way ; 

Though the world should slight or caress you, 
Still watch, and wait, and pray. 


SONNET.—FELICIA HEMANS. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Fe.icta! exquisitely feminine wert thou, 
And gentle, yet a “ falcon-hearted dove,’ 
Thy lays were ever of affection, love, 
While thy sweet pensive spirit low did bow 
"Neath sorrow deep. What melody divine 
Was in thee! As from an overflowing urn, 
Thy monurnfal thoughts, expressed in words that burn, 
Welled forth. Thy brilliant talents shine, 
Where “lays of many lands” and “records” true, 
Gain thee afar, imperishable fame. 
And sublimated piety, the name 
The golden pen of thy great genius, too, 
Hath writ on ail thy works. Thy earthly home, 
Thou didst resign for land where sorrows cannot come. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


19. Wo-man. 20. Raw. 21. Memory. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Because, by proper arrangement and combination, they 
make decidedly *‘ The Most Valuable Monthly."’ 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER CHARADE, No. 14. 
Hum-bug.—Bar-num. 


*Cross their doors, when men with their families retire, 
To secure 'gainst intruders, their loved ones, and fire, 
My frst they carefully fasten, ¢ sober. 
My second applies when your fingers are cold; 
Of a blockhead, or the effects of the palsy ‘tis told ; 
My whole is the “Prince” of your Charade in October. 


CHARADES 
22. 


My frst 's a maiden, be she cold, or kind ; 
Those are my second, who are old or blind ; 
Most men experience my whole in life, 
But dare not own it when they have a wife. 


ENIGMAS. 
20. 


Ever in the air and sea 
It has been my lot to be, 
And it is my reckless fate 
Ne’er to be steady or yet straight: 
Save when to me an I is given, 
When—as though I came from heaven, 
Instead of urging to the fleld 
Those who but to contest yield, 
I straightway smoothe and settle then 
The dire disputes of warring men, 
Who oft by me forego their right 
To litigation or to fight. 
23 

Frast index of a mortal mind, 

And reflex of its pleasure— 
To man alone has God confined 

Thee—thou sweetest treasure! 


The anxious mother beams to see 
Her babe thy joy confess, 

And, answering with the like of thee, 
Renews the dear caress. 


And wheresoe’er in after life 
Thou shinest, we are sure, 

"Tis not sorrow, "tis not strife, 
That then our breasts endure. 


Ah! none can speak the wretched fates 
Of those who never know 

All that in the heart creates 
Thy pleasing overflow. 


Of those from whom thy genial ray— 
Like sun from mines of coal— 

Has for ever passed away, 

And left all dark the soul. 




















NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


A group of three figures, making a charm- 
ing home scene. The prominent one of the 
group, the good elder sister, in her house 
dress of blue cashmere, trimmed simply with 
black velvet and fringe. The boy, in a walk- 
ing-dress of black velvet, with black gaiters, 
cambric collar, and trowsers. Little girl; 
dress of rose-colored poplin, made with the 
simplicity most suitable for the age. The 
sleeve, it will be noticed, may be worn long or 
short, if desired. 

For a paragraph of gossip about bonnets, we 
refer our readers to the corner appropriated to 
that purpose. The illustrations come more 
properly among our novelties. 

Fig. 1.—Hat of white uncut velvet, with 
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bands of satin piping, arranged as a Greek ; Fig. & 
scroll. Bird of Paradise plume. Fall eap in- ; : 
side the brim, with pendent cherries. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of rose-colored uncut velvet, 
with blonde borders. White ostrich plume on 
the left side. 


Pig. 2. 





Fig. 4.—Cap intended for the same wear, of 
Fig. 3.—Invalid’s cap, also suited for break- dotted maslin edged with Valenciennes. 

fast. It is composed of a crown piece and Fig. 5.—Fichu of black lace. The ground is 

border of English embroidery, with a double ; of black Brussels net; the centres are of nar- 

frill of cambric, edged by Valenciennes, around row black velvet, 

the face. 
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LADY’S BALL DRESS. 
pT 
‘ 


Tue material for this dress is lace, tarleton, 
or muslin, over acolored silk; with fringe and 
narrow ribbon of the color of the lining. The 
skirt is double, each part being trimmed with 
the fringe. The body has a square berthé, 
above which a full chemisette of lace or clear 
muslin is seen. The berthé itself is trimmed 
at the top and bottom with a row of the rib- 





bon, and finished with fringe, while bows of 
ribbon are placed on the shoulders, and at in- 
tervals around it. The body is pointed equally 
before and behind, and the sleeves are ex- 
tremely short, and trimmed like the berthé. 

Very brilliant colors, such as cerise, rose, 
and amber, are very much worn for ball 
dresses. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S BALL DRESS. 
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BOUDOIR WORK-BAG. 
(See blue plate page 484.) 


Tuts pretty little article is intended for the 
boudoir, and its elegance makes it quite suit- 
able for its destination. Its lower part is 
composed of strips of Berlin wool work, the 
patterns of which are given in our illustra- 
tion. The colors of these may be varied ac- 
cording to taste, but for the grounds bright 
blue, white, and scarlet will be found to con- 
trast particularly well. These patterns being 
worked on the canvas alternately with each 
other, making in all five strips, the piece is 
first to be lined and then gathered up at either 
end. This being done, a silk bag is to be set 
on round the top. White silk or blue silk, 
to match the strip, has a very pretty ap- 
pearance; but if either is thought tco deli- 
cate, some other color can be easily substi- 
tuted. Round the line where the top part of 
the bag is joined to the bottom part, a cord 
of twisted silk of different colors is to be 
carried. A handle, formed of a single strip of 
the wool work, is then to be fastened on, 
according to our design, some handsome ribbon 
bows added, to match the color of the silk bag, 
and this pretty article will be completed. 

We need only add that this Boudoir Work- 
Bag is not to have in it any pasteboard or 
other hard material, being purposely kept 
perfectly soft and light. 


COLORS FOR BOUDOIB WORK-BAG. 
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Dark Blue. 


Light Blue, 
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Black, 
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RICH BORDER IN GUIPURE, 
(See blue plrte page 488.) 
Tue best material for this guipure border 
is strong cambric muslin. The bars are to 
be rut in with No. 6 crochet cotton, which 


looks extremely well without the trouble of 
46* 
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buttonholing over. The other parts, after 
being well raised, are to be worked in button- 
hole, using No. 16 of the same cotton. The 
ground-work being then cut out, leaves a very 
rich, distinct, and showy border in this effect- 
ive style of work. 











SOFA PILLOW IN FLUTED, OR RIBBED 
BERLIN EMBROIDERY. 
(See blue plate page 492.) 

Materials.—One ball of Orné wool, with commenced 
canvas, No.1; one ball of Orné fringe wool; one-half 
ounce shaded amber Berlin wool; two skeins of claret; 
three-quarters yard of black cotton velvet. No. 2 Penelope 
hook. 

Tuts design is new, elegant, and useful, inas- 
much as it can be turned or frequently washed, 
both sides being alike ; is easily worked, and 
requires but little attention. The method of 
working is by sewing with the Orné wool over 
cord through the canvas, which is prepared 
and spaced for the express purpose. 

The Orné wool is knotted at equal lengths ; 
each length must be untied and worked up 
into one row. Inthe pattern finish the row, 
turn over the canvas, aud fix a cord, * thread 
a length of wool, and find the centre by laying 
the two ends together. Begin in the centre 
of canvas with the middle of the wool, and 
work regularly to the right till the outside 
colored thread in the canvas is reached; now 
thread the remaining length of wool and work 
it up in a similar manner. 

For the next row, turn over the canvas, fix 
acord, and repeat from *. To make the piece 
larger either for a cushion er chair tidy, take 
three-quarters of a yard of black cotton velvet, 
eut it into four strips lengthwise; measure 
a square of the width of strip, cut it across; 
commence to sew on the velvet from this, and 
cut the other end the same. Repeat round 
the four sides in the same manner, then join 
up the ends. If a cushion is required, four 
and a half pounds of feathers are necessary, 
and two squares of calico, which should first 
be made into a bag a little less than the work ; 
then, before putting in the feathers, turn 
inside out, and well wax with a lump of yellow 
beeswax, this is to prevent the feathers coming 
through; line with black velvet or watered 
silk at the back. 

For tue Frioer.—With claret wool and 
hook make a chain half a yard longer than 
the size of cushion, into this chain work a 
row of long stitches; this forms a heading. 
Take the Orné fringe wool, cut into lengths 
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at every white mark, double it, and lay on 
the table in rotation as each length is cut, till 
to the long white space ; this cut out as of no 
use. Take the heading, with the wrong side 
in front and the claret row on the top; place 
the hook between the first two long stitches, 
and make a double crochet stitch, pulling the 
two ends through ; when a sufficiency is made, 
sew on to the velvet within an inch of the 
work. This fringe can be sewed on before the 
cushion is made up. 





























BED FURNITURE FRINGE, 
ERY QUICKLY MADE. 


(See blue plate page 422.) 

Materials.—One-quarter pound No. 6 4thread knitting 
cotton ; one reel No. 000, and one reel No. 4 cotton. No. 2 
Penelope hook.’ 

Trg the end of knitting and coarsest cotton 
together in a neat knot; place the knot on 
edge of mesh, holding the mesh upright in the 
hand, having the knitting cotton in front and 
the cotton behind, make ach or loop in the 
latter, and place it on the hook; * hold the 
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handle of the hook flat on the mesh (with the 
mesh upright in the hand), with the left-hand 
thumb; with the right hand bring the knit- 
ting cotton behind the steel of hook, and over 
Jront of mesh,*up behind and between the 
cotton which is held on the fingers, and the 
loop which is on hook; now make 1 ch, in- 
closing the knitting cotton tight in this chain. 
Repeat from *. Whenabout a yard is finished, 
proceed to the heading. (It will be found 
more agreeable to work in this manner to 
prevent the fringe from curling.) 

Heapine.—With No. 4 cotton, fasten into 
lst loop; make * 7 ch De im 3d loop on top 
of fringe; make 4 more loops of 7 ch, then 3 
ch T (or turn on reverse side); Dew 7 ch, 5 
ch De u centre of every 7 ch for 4 times; (a) 
3 ch T De u 5 ch; 5 ch De uw every 5, 3 times ; 
8ch T Deu 5 ch, 5 ch, De uw 5, for twice; (5) 
3ch T Dou5 ch, 7 ch De w5; 21 ch De into 
next loop of ch on top of fringe. Repeat from *, 
and at (a) and (4) De into 5th loop of 21 ch. 

For the heading, by which to sew to the 
furniture, and which last may be left till 
sufficient fringe is made. * De u centre of 7 
ch; 1] ch 1 L, u centre of remainder of 21 ch ; 
ll ch. Repeat from *, 





THE MONTESPAN COLLAR AND SLEEVE, 
IN LACE, RIBBON, AND EMBROIDERY. 


Tus is an extremely tasteful novelty in this 
article of dress. It is arranged so as to mate- 
rially economize the labor of embroidery, and 
substitutes instead lace insertion and ribbon ; 
but still the beauty of the article when com- 
pleted depends principally on the portion of 
embroidery introduced, and therefore we have 
given, in our illustration, a suitable design. 
It is necessary that the muslin on which it is 
worked should be very clear, or it will look 
too heavy to correspond with the lace inser- 
tion. The muslin on which the embroidery 
is commenced is merely a narrow strip on 
which the sprigs are worked; between each 
sprig there are two straight incisions cut and 
sewn over—wide enough to allow the ribbon 
to be passed through without folding. The 
edge, which is worked in solid button-hole, 
must also be done on the same piece of mus- 
lin. When the embroidery is completed, the 
shape of the intended collar must be cut in 
paper, and this portion of it be tacked round 
the outer edge and round the ends; buat the 
inner edge must be adapted to the shape by 
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slightly contracting that part of the musiin 
which is left plain. between the sprigs, and 
which will be entirely hid when the ribbcn is 
inserted. When this is arranged, the lace in- 
sertion must be introduced to fill up the inte- 
rior of the collar ; an edging sewn round the 
outside completes this part of the needle- 
work; it only remains to interlace a satin 
ribbon of whatever color will best harmonize 
with the dress, through each of the openings, 
so that it may show between the sprigs, and 
be carried over each. This is now the most 
fashionable variety of collar that is at present 
worn. The sleeves are formed of correspond- 


> ing work, and are made with a deep frill to 


fall over the wrist, set into a band, also com- 
posed of alternate sprigs and ribbon, the same 
as the frill; a Very wide falling of net above, 
completes the sleeves. Blue, pink, lilac, or 
amber ribbon, are all extremely pretty, but 
the selection must depend upon the taste of 
the wearer. The proper cotton for this deli- 


cate embroidery is Nos. 20 and 30. 
(See engraving, page 547.) 
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THE MONTESPAN COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








Tuss pretty articles of drawing-toom lux- 
ury being now much in fashionable use, We 
give instructions for the formation of one 
which, though simple, has a very good effect. 

The materials of which this cushion is 
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formea are of scarlet cloth and white transpa- 
rent beads, which contrast well together. The 
outer edge is divided into twelve semicircles, 
in each of which is a star-flower of white beads 
to be worked. The mode in which this is 
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DRAWING-ROOM ELBOW CUSHION, 








SECTION OF DRAWING-ROOM ELBOW CUSHION. 


done requires some little explanation. To 
give a richer effect to the appearance, the cen- 
tral parts should be raised. The best way of 
doing this is to carry the little strings of beads 
from the centre to the outer edge of the petals ; 


first from the right hand and then from thg, 


left, thus doubling their thickness as they 
cross each other in the middle, but keeping 
single atthe edges. The centres of these star- 
flowers are made of one large white bead. The 
slight sprays scattered round are merely sin- 
gle threads of the small white beads arranged 
all round, as will be seen in our illustration. 

In the mean time, the real cushion, ofjhich 
this is only the ornamental coverin st 
have been prepared, cut exactly to it 
and having a border two inches wide. 








? 





this, ; 
be exceeded, the difficulty of keeping the cush- 3 


fon regular is much increased, without im- 
proving its appearance. The edges are finished 
with a twisted cord of red and white silk, and 
in each opening there is a small tassel intro- 
duced, of the same colors, either of silk or 
beads, the latter having the richest appear- 
ance, which much improves the general effect. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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Materials.—Three ounces of eight-thread wool of any 
dark color; two bone needles, No. 10, and six steel ones, 
No. 14, bellgauge. 

Wira the bone needles cast on forty-eight 
stitches; knit and purl alternately the rows 
until you have done about three inches. Then 
work the like depth, or rather more, in brioche 
stitch. 

Wrist Parrern.—Begin to use four steel 
needles, and purl one row; taking care that 
this purled row is on the same side as the 
purled rows of the upper purt. Join into a 
round, putting sixteen stitches on each of 
three needles, and knitting with the fourth. 

2d, 3d, and 4th rounds.—* knit two, purl two, 
* alternately all round. 

5th.—* make one, knit three together, knit 
one *, repeat all round. You will now have 
thirty-six only in the round. 

6th.—Knit plainly. 

7th.—* knit two, purl two, * alternately all 
round. 

8th and 9th.—The same. 

Hanp.—You now begin the pattern of the 
hand part of the glove. Jt consists of four 
rounds. In the first you will knit the first 
stitch and purl the second, and so on all round. 
The next round is plain. 
the first stitch and knit the second. The fourth 
is plain. This pattern is worked up to the 
fingers. Do two patterns (eight rounds) be- 
fore beginning to form the thumb. In the 
ninth round make a stitch by bringing the 
wool in front of the needle, before knitting the 
first stitch of the round. In the tenth round, 
which is a plainer one, this loop, being knitted, 
becomes an extra stitch. In the eleventh a 
stitch is to be made before and after this one; 
thus in the twelfth round having three extra. 





In the thirteenth, you make a stitch before 

and after these three ; and, besides, you purl 
the centre one of them. In the fifteenth you 
make one before and after the fifth, and you 
purl the second and fourth. 

You may now take a fifth needle, and put 
these extra ones on it, which will make it 
much clearer; only be sure that the extra 
stitches which you will continue to make in 
every odd row (the seventeenth, nineteenth, 
&c.) should always be made on that needle. 
Continue to knit the pattern on the thumb, 
as you do on the hand. When there are fif- 
teen stitches in the thumb, including the two 
outside ones which have been just made, con- 
tinue to make two new ones, as usual; but 
also knit together two at the beginning and 
end of the thumb needle; that is, just after 
making the first stitch, and before making the 
last. Do this siz times, or, for a large hand, 
seven, with the alternate rounds plain, as 
usual. 

Taums.—Put the thirty-six hand stitches on 
two needles, and divide the fifteen thumb 
stitches on three more. Cast on three extra. 
Form into a round, gradually decreasing the 

ree extra stitches. Do six pattern rounds, 





In the third, purl 3 and then knit perfectly plain, taking two to- 


gether once on every needle in two rounds, 
and then closing the nine stitches left, like the 
toe of a sock. 

Fineers. — Divide the thirty-six stitches 
equally on three needles, and also take up 
the ndation of the three made-stitches of 

the mb. Let these be at the beginning of 
the needle for the right hand, and at the 
end he third for the left. Knit about two 
pePfect patterns, taking in those three stitches, 













and then plain knitting until the glove is all 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
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but long enough ; thea knit one, knit two to- 
gether, knit nine; second needle—knit three, 
knit two together, knit two, knit two together, 
knit three; third needle—knit nine, knit two 
together, knit one. The next round plain. 
In the following, decrease in the same places, 
which will leave one less in each part plain; 
eight instead of nine, two instead of three, &c. 
The next plain. The following is again de- 
creased; then a plain round. Put half the 





stitches of the middle needle on the first, the 
others on the third, and cast-off double—that 
is, holding the two needles together, and knit- 
ting a stitch off each together. 

Draw off the ends to the wrong side. Run 
up the gauntlet part without contracting at 
all, and sew the edge to the first row of the 
wrist, where you begin to use four needles ; 
thus this part is double. 





FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


COTTONS. 


Knitting Cotton.-#A soft, but twisted cotton ; 
used for a variety of purposes. Sold by the 
pound. 

Crechet Cotton.—It is a particularly firm, 
even, and well-twisted material, and washes 
extremely well. The numbers run from 1 to 
150. It is the cotton in which all the crochets 
and other designs in the different periodicals 
are worked, and therefore should always be 
procured if it is of consequence to produce 
articles exactly similar to the pattern. 

Tatting Cotton.—A soft, yet strong cotton, 
suited for this work. 

Mecklenburgh Thread.—This is a linen thread, 
used in many designs. It should also find a 
place in the workbox of every lady, as it 
should be used in mending linen, cambric, &c. 

Royal Embroidery Cotton.—This is used for 
the very fashionable embroidering and Brode- 
rie Anglaise on muslin, long-cloth, or French 
cambric. It is sold in packets, each contain- 
ing a dozen skeins. 

Moravian Thread is a soft, untwisted cotton, 
varying in the number of threads composing 
a strand. 

Patent Glace Thread.—This thread has a 
perfectly smooth and shining surface, and is 
particularly adapted for sewing. 

Colored Cottons.—These are French. They 
are scarlet, rose, greens, browns, lilacs, blues, 
and black; but the scarlet, rose, and black 
are the only colors that will really wash well. 


BRAIDS (SILK). 


Russian Braid is flat, and with even edges. 
Each knot is of one color only. The best is 
firm, even, and glossy. 

Alliance Braid.—This is the same plait as 
the Russian, but of two colors, one at each 
edge. It is considerably dearer than Russian. 

Sardinian Braid.—The same plait, but of 
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two or more colors blended, and not, like the 
Alliance, each one-half the width of the braid. 

Star Braid.—This braid appears like a suc- 
cession of diamonds. The edges, therefore, are 
in points. It is an extremely pretty braid. 

Eugenie Braid.—This appears as if crimped, 
or waved with irons. 

Albert Braid is more properly a fine fancy 
cord. For sofa cushions and ottomans, it has 
a much richer effect than flat braid, especially 
if two shades or colors are laid on close 
together. 

Soutache.—A French name for very pretty 
ornamental braids, often combining gold and 
silver with chenilles, silk, &. They are 
made in every variety of shade and pattern. 
Sold in pieces of about thirteen yards long. 


COTTON BRAIDS. 


French .White Cotton Braid. — The 
French applies to the plait, which looks as if 
woven. The best comes from Paris, and is 
very firm, even, and close ; varies in size from 
No. 1 (very narrow) to No. 14. 

Mohair Braid.— Narrow, closely woven, 
brown or black silk braid, for chains. 

Russia Cotton Braid is plaited like the hair 
formed into what is called the Grecian plait. 
It is used for children’s dresses. 

Waved Braid is another variety, used for the 
same purpose. 

Eugenie Tape is a cotton braid, crimped like 
It is nearly one-third of 


term 


the Eugenie braid. 
an inch wide. 

Italian Braid.—Used in making or mending 
Italian point lace. 

Maltese Braid.—The same, made with a 
dotted edge. 

Worsted Braid.—That usually sold is nar- 
row, and intended for braiding antimacassars, 
&c. It is in various colors, and washes well. 
It can also be had wider for children’s dresses. 
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THE VICTORIA. 


{Prom the establishment of G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of costume. } 


Tue above garment is drawn from a gray cloth of heavy texture. It is also madeof other colors and fabries; in 
dlack velvet it presents a noble appearance. The peculiarities of its form are so marked by the artist that nothing need 
be said to aid in its elucidation, if we except the necessity of noticing that the berthé and the heading of the fringe is a 
crochet wrought cord, and the edging the same. Inside, a string seems to draw the garment close to the waist; thus 
affording all the grace of a basque, with the dignity and comfort of a more flowing pardessus. 
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RECEIPTS. 
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Receipts, €e. 


CHRISTMAS RECEIPTS. 
Ix our December number last year, will be found twenty- 
five receipts for making Plaum-puddings. We now give a, 
receipt for making Mince-pies, and several other valuable 





and seasonable receipts. 


Mince-Prrs are easily made, and may make a pleasant 
rariety in the pastry way, all through the winter months. 
They are made by mixing finely-chopped meat, fruits, and 
spices, and baking in pie-crust. One pound of lean beef, 
one pound of suet, one pound of apples pared and cored, a 
pound of currants, and one of raisins. When each of these 
things is chopped fine, mix with them a pound of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, half an ounce of allspice and bruised 
coriander seeds and cloves, two nutmegs grated, the juice 
and grated rind of two lemons and two Seville oranges, and 
half a pound of candied peel. Let all these good things be 
well minced and mixed, and then stir to them half a pint 
of brandy, and a pintof wine. Line tart-tins or dishes 
with light pastry, lay in lightly some of the mince, and 
cover with pastry, bake half an hour, and schvolboys will 
say what mince-pies are good for. But, perhaps, this is a 
receipt a little beyond the reach of the purse of some of our 
readers. It will, however, show them the plan of making 
mince-pies; and they will find it easy and pleasant, even 
in every-day cookery, to mince a bit of under-done meat 
and a few raisins and apples, flavor it with any spice that is 
convenient, and moisten it with an egg, or meat-gravy, or 
wine. It does not do fora housekeeper with limited means 
to keep too strictly to the given directions for every minutia 
of cookery ; she should try to understand the plan and 
principle of it, and then she may vary in many ways to 
suit her own convenience. 


TWELFTH CAKE. 


To two pounds of flour—well sifted—anite 
Of loaf-sugar, ounces sixteen ; 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine egys, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds, well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of orange and lemon-peel, candied, one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy, uniced. 
A large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a qaarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon—which 
Is better increased than diminished— 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hoars till finished. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


To bread-crumbs and flour, three ounces of each, 
Add three eggs and six ounces of suet 

Chopped fine, and one-sixth of a nutmeg or more, 
So long as you don’t overdo it. 

A good pinch of mace, and of cinnamon ground, 
Or in other words carefully grated ; 

Half a pint of new milk, a spoonful of salt— 
A teaspoon, I ought to have stated. 

To this add some raisins (Malaga) well stoned, 
And some currants washed clean and washed nicely, 

Of each half a pound, or as some people say, 
Of either eight ounces precisely. 
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Then of citron and lemon an ounce and a half, 
Half the former, and one of the latter: 

Four ounces of sugar—the moist kind will do— 
Which will form an exceeding rich batter 

Or mixture. The eggs to a cream should be beat 
Wich the spices. and then by degrees 

The milk may be added according to taste, 
And the other ingredients to please. 

Now taking for granted the pudding is made, 
And the water is boiling like fun ; 

Tie it up in a cloth, pop it into the pot, 
And boil—seven hours—till done. 


TO MAKE BUNS. 
Take one pound of flour, and while it is dry, 
Add six ounces of butter, the best you can buy ; 
Then four ounces of sugar—the moist kind I mean— 
And the white of one egg, from the yolk taken clean. 
Mix these well in a pan, and when this you have doue, 
Let two gills of new milk o’er the whole of it run ; 
With a few drops of essence of lemon, and you 
Will have twenty-four buns to be equalled by few ; 
For if rightly divided, that number ‘twill make— 
Which may then be put into the oven to bake. 


SALLY LUNN. 
Put in a dish of milk a pint at least, 
Along with a fourth of thickish small-beer yeast : 
To form a batter just sufficient flour, 
Then cover it up and let it stand au hour. 
Dissolve two ounces of loaf-sugar in 
Four eggs divested of their shell and skin ; 
Of butter add a quarter of a pound, 
Mixing it—with the flour—round and round 
Making a dough, which properly should stand 
An hour longer; then form with the hand 
Thecakes. Place these upon a tin to rise, 
Which fhey will do. In this mancuvre lies 
The art of making cakes called Sally Lunns. 
Bake in an oven as you would do buns. 


MINCE-MEAT. 

To half a pound of suet—beef—cut fine, 

Of apples pared and shredded add the same ; 
A pound of currants picked and washed quite clean, 

And one of raisins—never mind the name: 
Although Malaga is the kind preferred 

For such a purpose, stoned and chopped up small. 
A pound of sugar, rather coarse, and then 

Of beef well roasted half a pound in all. 
Some citron, say two ounces sliced, and four 

Of candied lemon-peel and orange too; 
Half of a nutmeg ground, a pinch of salt, 

A quarter of an ounce of ginger. You 
Of coriander seed may add a third 

Or quarter of an ounce ; of cloves a like 
Proportion ; and of allspice just as much, 

Which in a mortar you should pound or strike. 
A glass of brandy, and of sweet wine three, 

The juice of seven lemons squeezed or pressed, 
The rind of six to‘powder grated ; these 

Together mixed wil! make the very best, 
In other words the finest mince-meat out, 

A thing in great demand at Christmas time, 
When friends require something very nice, 

And love to taste the dishes reckoned prime. 


AN EXCELLENT PICKLE FOR TONGUES, HAMS, ETC. 


To a gallon of water, as clear as a bell, 
Add a pound of brown sugar ; this having mixed well, 
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Put the salt, which should weigh, in half pounds, exact 
three ; 
Then one ounce of saltpetre thrown with it should be, 
With the same weight ofallspice. Now this will produce— 
Soon as scalded and skimmed—pickle ready for use. 
We will now wish our young housekeepers a cheerful 


Christmas and a happy New-Year. May they live to en-_ 
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joy life, by doing all within their power to promote the ; 


well-being and happiness of all around them. And with 
this in view we repeat tothem the advice of an experienced 
friend: ‘* Endeavor to acquire a skilfulness in domestic 
manayement, a frugality, a prudence, a love of order and 
neatness, a midway course between meanness and luxury ; 
a suitableness to your station in life. Let knowledge, 
piety, good sense, well-formed habits, harmony, mutual 


love, be the sources of your domestic pleasures.” 


HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 


TcrKkeyY Hasnepv.—Cut up the remains of a roasted tur- 
key ; put it into a stewpan with half a gill of Sherry wine, 
shallots, truffles, mushrooms, chopped parsley, salt, pepper, 
two spoonfuls of cullis, and a little stock; boil half an 
hour, and reduce to a thick sauce; when ready, add a 
pound of anchovies and a squeeze of lemon; skim the 
sauce free from fat, and serve altogether. 

Forcep Turkey or Fow..—Take all the bones from the 
turkey; fill it in again with either good sausage meat or 
veal forcemeat, with or without trafties, as may be re- 
quired ; braise it in acloth, keeping ita good shape; when 
done, glaze the breast a good color; ase silver skewers to 
ornament with, and any of the sauces named, or a frican- 
dean sauce, under it. 

Forcep TurkKrY witH A Tonevs.—Boil a tongue the day 
before ; take off the skin, and cut off the root ; then place 
t in the middle of the boned tarkey, and then coyer force- 
meat all round it; bat do not fill it too full, or it will burst 
in boiling. 

TcrKkey Lees Brottep.—Braise some undressed legs of 
turkey until tender; dip them in melted butter or clear 
salad oil; broil them a fine brown color, and serve with a 
rémoulade sauce. 

Turnkey, @ la Royale.—Make a mince with tongue, ham, 
mushrooms, and truffles; pat it into a Spanish or brown 
sauce. The turkey being roasted, dish it. Add a little 
lemon-juice to the mince, which pour into the dish, and 
serve. 

Trrxey Grsiets, @ la Bourgenise.—The giblets consist 
of pinions, feet, neck, liver, and gizzard. Scald, and put 
them into a stewpan with a piece of butter, parsley, scal- 
lions, garlic, thyme, bay leuf, basil, mushrooms, and a 
moisten with stock ; season with pepper and 
salt; make it well hot; thicken with a little four; and, 
when almost done, add a few turnips fried slightly in a 
little butter. 


c.ove or two; 


To Roast A Gooss.—Goose in itself is of a strong rich 
flavor, and requires both nicety in the cooking as well as 
in the stuffing to obviate that strength of flavor. There 
are many modes of stuffing ; for oye mode, take two mode- 
rate sized onions, and boil them rapidly ten minutes ; then 
chop them finely ; mince sage to the quantity of half the 
onion; add of powdered bread twice as much as of onion ; 
pepper and salt it; introduce a little cayenne, and then 
bind it with the beaten yolk of an egg. 
are sometimes introduced, but not frequently, into the 
body 
with cream and a little fresh butter rather highly seasoned 


Potatoes mashed 


They should be mashed with floury potatoes mixed 
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with cayenne and salt. Both ends of the goose should 
be secured, when trussed, that the seasoning may not 
escape. It should be roasted before a quick fire, and kept 
constantly basted. A piece of white paper may be placed 
over the breast, while roasting, until it rises, and then ‘¢ 
may be removed. It will take from an hour and a half to 
an hour and three-quarters. Serve with a rich brown 
gravy and apple-sauce. Previous to sending to table, a 
flavoring may be made as follows: To a dessert-spoonful 
of made mustard, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, about the same quantity of salt; mix it evenly 
with a glass of port wine and two glasses of rich gravy ; 
make it hot; cut a-slit in the apron of the goose, and pour 
it through just previously to serving. 


A Greex Gooss is seldom or never stuffed; the inside 
may be well peppered and salted; and it should be roasted 
before a brisk fire about three-qnarters of an hour. It 
should be sent to table with no other accompaniment than 
a good brown gravy and apple or sorrel-sauce. 

Green Goosz, on Youne axpd oLp Geess.—Ducklings 
and green geese are roasted without any stuffing; but a 
goose requires stuffing. Boil some sage, and some onions, 
and some apples; chop all fine together; a little pepper, 
and salt, a little mustard, juice of lemon, a few bread 
crumbs; bind all together with a little good stock, or milk, 
or butter; apple-sauce in a boat. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


BY A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 


THe management of the sick-room in which a patient 
lies, affected with an infectious or contagious disease, is a 
subject of the greatest interest and importance. The mys- 
terious mode in which these diseases are commanicated, 
their oftentimes serious or fatal nature, and the peculiarity 
of their occurrence as epidemics, naturally cause them to 
be viewed with great dread by all, but more especially by 
those who have the careofchildren. Few things occasion 
more anxiety to an affectionate mother than an attack of 
fever or scarlatina in one of her children; and a few di- 
rections as to the arrangements to be adopted in such a 
case will not, probably, be unacceptable. 

These directions may be divided into—Ist, those which 
relate to the patient ; 2d, those which relate to the spread 
of the disease. Happily the safety of the patient and the 
prevention of the infection are never incompatible, and 
generally the two objects may be promoted by the same 
means. 

Pirst, then, as regards the patient. The general direc- 
tions given in former papers will be applicable here, and 
need not be repeated. Whenever any doubt is felt as to 
the proper course, the medical attendant should be con- 
sulted, and his advice strictly followed. In all febrile 
diseases and fevers the room should be cool, but not cold ; 
the patient not overloaded with bedclothes ; the sick-cham- 
ber, as well as the house, kept as quiet as circnmstances 
will allow, and plenty of cooling drinks given if the 
patient is thirsty. Let the room be ventilated freely— 
without a dranght if possible—if not, shelter the patient 
from it, but still ventilate the room. In summer, on a 
warm day, keep the window open. What possible good 
can result when the sun is shining gloriously, and all 
nature is enlivened by its beams, that the poor patient 
should be shut in, with curtains drawn and windows 
closed, sighing in vain for a breath of fresh air? 

Ventilation is equally important as a means of pre- 
venting infection, which is the second point to which we 
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heve to refer. It must be apparent that the danger to 
tose about the patient must be greatly lessened if the 
poison which passes from the body aad produces the 
disease, is constantly diluted by a copious supply of fresh 
air. It reacts, too, upon himself, and, breathing the 
atmosphere which he has contaminated, increases the 
danger and fatality of his disorder. So much has been 
seaid upon this subject previously, that it is not needful 
to dilate further upon it in this place. 

As regards the use of disinfectants, it can hardly be 
necessary to tell the readers of this magazine that medical 
men have no secret remedy by the use of which they can 
protect themselves from infection. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that they take fewer precautions than others do, 
and certainly familiarity with the danger destroys almost 
entirely the fear of infection. The only precaution gene- 
rally taken is not to visit a patient suffering from, say 
typhus fever, when the system is greatly depressed by 
futigue or long fasting. The best plan, if a case of fever, 
diarrhea, or cholera appears in a family, would be for 
those not attacked to pay rather more attention than ordi- 
pary to the state uf their health, avoid excess in eating and 
drinking, living temperately but well ; take plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, and let the head of the family look to 
the state of the sewers, drains, and cesspools, and see that 
all offensive or decaying animal and vegetable refuse is re- 
moved at once. 

The use of chloride of lime or chloride of zinc is, in my 
humble opinion, the most important of all. The chlorine 
of which these substances are in part composed, is a gas 
of a yellowish-green color, of a most powerful and pene- 
trating smell, irritating to the nostrils, air-passages, and 
eyes, and, in fact, poisonous if breathed undiluted. But 
it has the invaluable property of combining with animal 
poisons and decomposing them. This it is which renders 
it so useful as a disinfectant. If the most offensive collec- 
tion of putrid offal is mixed with a sufficient quantity o 
chloride of zine or lime, the smell is at once destroyed. 
The following cases, which have occurred recently in my 
own practice, will serve both to show its utility whea 
properly employed, and the mode I would recommend for 
using it:— 

Three patients, two sisters and a brother, living in the 
sume house, were all seized, within a day or two of each 
other, with the symptoms of a severe form of typhus 
fever—a disease, I need hardly say, exceedingly infectious. 
There were residing in the house, another sister and 
brother—all grown up—a servant, and a lodger (myself). 
The servant fled in terror at the first announcement of the 
fever, and two women were hired to attend upon the sick. 
Altogether there were five persons, besides the three pa- 
tients, residing in the house, and others who occasionally 
came. I immediately had each patient placed in a separate 
bed-room, and allowed no one to sleep with them. I placed 
@ saucer containing chloride of lime in each room and in 
each of the passages, together with a bottle of diluted acid, 
aad gave the strictest orders that whenever any one entered 
a room, unless the smell of the chlorine was distinctly 
perceptible, they should pour a few drops of acid on the 
saucer, so as to set free a little chlorine gas. Of course 
care was taken not to pour on so much acid as to set free 
a large quantity of the gas, but just enough to be percep- 
tible. As I was in the house, I took care to see these di- 
rections fully carried out, and from that day not another 
person was attacked, although we were all in coustant 
attendance on the sick. The cost of the chloride of lime 
and acid used during the whole of the illness was about 
two shillings. 

It is so seldom that people will take the trouble to carry 


; 





out medical instructions fully and exactly, that I regret to 
say, for one instance like the above, I could give a duzen 
where the result was the very opposite. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Broeises, Stixas, &c.—1. For a bruise, &.—Bathe the 
part well with warm water, and afterwards apply treacle 
spread on paper or linen, as most convenient; it soon heals, 
and no mark will le left. Treacle, if applied also in the 
early stages of a quinsy or sore throat, will speedily effect 
acure. 2. For the sting of a wasp or bee —Take about 
a wineglassful of vinegar, put a little common soda into 
it, and bathe the part affected. It gives almost immediate 
ease, and no pain or swelling will afterwards be felt. 


Tureves’ VineGaR.—Take of rue, sage, mint, rosemary, 
wormwood, and lavender, a large handful of each ; infuse 
in one gallon of vinegar, in a stone jar closely covered, 
and keep warm by the fire for four days, then strain, and 
add one ounce of camphor, pounded; bottle, and keep 
well corked. There isa legend connected with this pre 
paration (called in French Vinaigre @ quatre Voleurs), 
that during the plague at Marseilles certain robbers 
plundered the infected houses with impunity, and being 
apprehended and condemned to death, were pardoned on 
condition of disclosing the secret of their preventive, as 
above. The mode of using is to wash the face and hands 
with it previous to exposure to any infection. It is very 
aromatic and refreshing in a sick room, if nothing more. 

To PREVENT Morus aTTackina CLOTHES.—1. Procure 
shavings of cedar wood, and inclose in muslin bags, which 
should be distributed freely among the clothes. 2. Pro- 
cure shavings of camphor wood, and inclose in bags. 3. 
Sprinkle pimento (allspice) berries among the clothes. 4. 
Sprinkle the clothes with the seeds of the musk plant. 
5. To destroy the eggs when deposited in woollen cloth, 
&c., use a solution of acetate of potash in spirits of rose- 
mary—15 grains to the pint. 


Luncugon Caxes.—Take of flour, one pound; muriatic 
acid, two drachms; bicarbonate of soda, two drachms; 
sugar, three ounces; butter, three ounces; currants, four 
ounces; milk, one pint or twenty ounces; bake one hour 
in a quick oven. 

Nice Prom Caxe.—Take of flour, one pound; bicar- 
bonate of soda, quarter of an ounce; butter, six ounces ; 
loaf-sugar, six ounces; currants, six ounces; three eggs ; 
milk, about four ounces; bake one hour and a half ina 
tin or pan. 

BAcHELOR’s Pons.—Three eggs well beaten ; three half 
pints of milk; a piece of butter the size of an egg; a 
tablespoonful of strong yeast, and as much corn meal as 
will make a batter as thick as for muffins. Scald half the 
meal with half the milk. 

Common Seep Cake.—Take two pounds of flour, and rub 
it into half a pound of powdered sugar, and an ounce of 
bruised caraway seed; have ready a pint of milk, with 
half a pound of butter melted in it, and two spoonfuls of 
new barm (or yeast); then make it up into a paste, and 
set it to the fire to rise; afterwards flour atin and bake 
the cake in a quick oven. 

Lient Wics.—To three-quarters of a pound of fine flour, 
put half a pint of warm milk, then mix in it two or three 
spoonfuls of light yeast, cover it up, and set it half ao 
hour by the fire to rise. Work in the paste four ounces 
of sugar, and four ounces of butter, make it up into wigs 
witb as littie flour as possible, (you may add a few seeds) 


and set them im a quick oven to bake. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Mr. Goper: A young lady of my acquaintance had a 
wen on her wrist about the size of a partridge egg, and 
crowing rapidly. She was advised to cnt open a live 
toad, and bind it on the wen, which would disappear on 
She did so; and, strange to say, it en 
(‘rely disappeared on the fret trial. I write this to you, 
thinking it may be of benefit to some of your numerous 

troubled with the I send some receipts, 
My little brother and sisters have just got over the 
nd the remedy I send is valuable, and 


te second trial. 


jiends same. 
Lso. 
whooping-cough ; a 
worthy a place in your Book. 
Remepy ror Wnoopine-Coven.—Four ounces of flax- 
-eeds, three ounces of lemons, boiled together in half a gal- 
m of watér; to be well strained, sweetened, and bottled 
tightly, and kept in a cool place. Dose: A tablespoonful 
ix times a day, to be given directly after the cough ceases. 
MINCED large white 
green tomatoes, gherkins, and green peppers (the veins to 


PickLes.—One cabbage, beans, 
without regard to quantity; chop them up 


salt them, and let 


be cut out) 
Inely, and place in separate vessels ; 
them stand twenty-four hours; squeeze them through a 
sleve; mix all together, and flavor with mustard-seed, 
spice, cloves, black pepper, and horseradish; pour on 
scalding vinegar; cut up two large onions, and throw in, 
ind let them stand twenty-four hours; then pour off the 
vinegar, and fill up with cold. 

Mr. Goper: I take pleasure in sending you the follow- 
ing receipts :— 

Svupreaion CoLoene.—Take of ninety five per cent. proof 
alcohol one gallon ; add to it one ounce of oil of bergamot, 

e ounce of oil of orange, two drachms of oil of cedrat, 
me drachm of oil of rosemary, and a few drops of otto of 
roses ; mix well, and it is fit for use 

Ink Powper.—Reduce to powder five ounces of nut- 
walls, one and one-half ounce of green copperas, one ounce 

f powdered alum and gum-Arabic; put a little of this 
powder in alcohol, and it will be fit for immediate use 

Oup Wixpsor Soap.-—Slice the best white soap as thin 
as possible, and melt it over a slow fire; take it from the 
fire, and, when lukewarm, add oil of caraway, or any 
ther fragrant oil. 

To Maxe Five GaLions or Goop Ink ror TWELVE AND 
ONE-HALF Cents.—Take one-half pound of extract of log- 
wood; dissolve it in five gallons of hot water; add one- 
half ounce of bichromate of potash ; strain and bottle 

Genuine SILVERING FLUID.—Dissolve one-half ounce of 
nitrate of silver in crystal in six ounces of soft water; then 
dissolve in the water one ounce of cyanuret of potass ; 
shake the whole well together, and let it stand till it be 
comes clear; it is then fit for use. 

Rowtayp’s Maccassarn O1.—Sweet oil famr ounces, 
eantharides thirty drops, oil of rose five drops, oil of ber- 
vamot and oil of lemon each thirty drops, alkanet sufficient 
to color it. 

Orto or Rosrs.—Steep a large quantity of the petals of 
the roses freed from every extraneous matter in pure 
water in an earthen vessel which is exposed daily to the 

un, and housed at night until a scum rises. This is the 
xtto, which is carefully absorbed by a very small piece of 
otton tied to the end of a stick. The oil collected squeeze 
yat of the cotton into a very diminutive vial; cork the 
bottle for use. The collection should be continued whilst 
any scum is produced. 

For Frostep Fiesn.—Take chrome yellow and hog’s 
lard, and make it into an ointment, and apply to the in- 
ured parts, warming the same into the skin. 


The above are all the useful ingredients in an old- 
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fashioned and excellent ointment, called Butler’s Eruptive 
Ointinent. 
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LESSON VIII. 


Process of Distilling a Gaseous Preparation, viz., Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen, and the Condensation of this Gas 
in Water. 

APPLICATIONS AND MATERIALS REQUIRED. 

116. Small glass flask with bent tabe, as described in the 
preceding lesson. 

Some sulphuric acid (syn. oil of vitriol) in stoppered 
bottle. 

An earthenware lipped jug. 

Test-tubes or winegiasses, and test-tube stand. 

Spirit lamp. 

Six ounce phial. 

Distilled water. 

Solution (saturated of prussiate of potash, syn. ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, or ferrocyanate of potash). 

Solution (saturated of nitrate of silver). 

Solution (saturated of nitrate of copper). 

117. I mentioned in paragraph 62 that, when liquids 
were made to pass over in vapor, and the vapor was made 
to condense into liquid again, this process constituted dis- 
tillation. But distillation is also applied to the generation 
of many gaseous substances ; indeed, the distillation of a 
gas affords the simplest case of this process, inasmuch as, 
generally speaking, no condensing apparatus is required, 
a gas being a permanently elastic fluid, whereas a vapor 


is capable of assuming the liquid or solid form on the ap- 
plication of a sufficient amount of cold. The object of our 
coming operation is to generate a gaseous substance (for 


the term substance is not misapplied to indicate gas) of 
extreme importance to the analytical chemist. This vas 
is a compound of sulphur and of hydrogen, and hence is 
termed sulphuretted hydrogen. It possesses acid proper- 
ties also, and hence it is termed hydrosulphurie acid 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydrosulphuric acid, having a 
most disgusting smell, and being, moreover, poisonous, is 
best prepared in the open air. 

118. The great importance of sulphuretted hydrogen 
consists in its being a test for metals generally, and fur- 
nishing a means of separating them from their solutions. 
It will be a safe plan for the young chemist to assume that 
this gas has the power of indicating the presence of, and 
separating from a solution, every metal without exception. 
By this plan will a fact be impressed on the mind, subject 
to any future modifications. Instances will hereafter 
occur of metals not capable of being indicated or separated 
by hydrosulphurie acid; but these metals had best be 
considered exceptions to a rule. 

119. Whenever large amounts of metals have to be 
separated from their solutions by hydrosulphuric acid gas, 
the gas itself must be continueusly passed through them 
as a current. When, however, it is desired merely to 
indicate the presence of a metal, or to throw down a small 
quantity, then, in such cases, a watery solution of the gas 
may be advantageously substituted, thus avoiding, to a 
great extent, the annoyance of its disgusting odor. 

120. Take a portion of sulphuret of iron, about the size 
of a hazel-nut, and, wrapping it in a piece of paper, put it 
on the floor, and break it, by means of a hammer blow, 
into small fragments, but not powder. Put these frag 
ments into the glass flask. 
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Ebvitars’ Gable. 


Seek not to know to-morrow’s doom ; 
That is not ours which is to come ; 
The present moment's all our store; 
The next, should Heaven allow, 
Then this will be ne more; 
So all our life is but one instant now 
CONGREVE. 


Tose who devote their time to periodical literature en- 
joy this veritable existence in the present, even more vividly 
than the old poet has described. To us, editors of a 
monthly, the now fills all. The ending of one volume is 
the beginning of its successor; and the years run into 
each other as lovingly as the good moiher introduces her 
fuir daughter to the world. 

We have gone the round of this year with our friends. 
The Lady’s Book has been to us, and, we trust, to all its 
readers, a pleasant medium of intereourse, which we hope 
to continue without dropping one name out of our list. 
New friends are welcome; and we hope the new year and 
the new volume, which the next number will inaugurate, 
may attract thousands; but we cannot spare a single one 
of our old and tried friends from our “Table.” We have 
room for all. 

There is an old proverb that “‘what is best cannot be 
made betier.’’ Modern inventions, however, have proved 
proverbial philosophy to be wrong, not by showing that 
“some things can be done as well as others,” but that all 
things are susceptible of being changed and improved by 
discoveries of new methods of applying old truths, and 
new ways of performing old tasks. Steam and magnetic 
power have made the best beffer. So, although we claim 
that our Book has always been the best of its kind ever 
published in the world, yet we appeal to our readers: Is 
it not, year by year, growing better? And thus it will 
ever continue the ‘‘ best’? while the praise and love (mag- 
netism and steam power) of its five hundred thousand 
readers shall help us upward and onward, and the Book 
itself ever growing “‘ better,’ as you will see in the next 
NUMBER. 

We now close the fifty-fi/th volume. Twenty-seven 
years and a half compressed in about 30,000 pages are 
stereotyped in these volumes. We feel very glad that we 
cam honestly make this record ; and a little proud we are, 
too, of this library of useful, amusing, and improving lite- 
rature we have given the ladies of America; and we are 
truly grateful for the constant and cheering support the 
public has given us in return. 

The close of the year allows us the opportunity, which 
we gladly embrace, of thanking our friends most cor- 
dialiy. May this namber find each and all our readers 
weil and happily doing their part to increase the general 
stock of human welfare and happiness! We send them 
greetings for the ‘‘merry Christmas’ and the “‘ happy 
New-Year ;” and then may God grant that we meet again 
in this pleasant world ef the Lady’s Book, and repeat “‘all 
is well with us”! 


A COLLOQUY WITH OUR FAIREST READERS. 
“Every medal has its reverse,’’ says an Italian proverb; 
that is, there is a wrong side to everything. 
We are justly proud of the wide diffusion of intelligence 
47* 
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in our country, and that ours is, emphatically, a reading 
public. The general taste for literature, and opportunities 
for miscellaneous information, are largely owing to the 
immense circulation of journals of every tone and price, 
some portions of which are accessible to the poorest fami- 
lies among us. All who can read have reading atcommand. 

The advantages of this flying literature are great to the 
people of America. It gives them an extent and variety 
of general information never met with among the peoples 
of other countries. It is the chief source of woman’s intel- 
lectual culture. At home, with her books, her mind must 
gain its tone, her taste its perception and perfectness, or 
corruption. It is, therefore, greatly to be deplored that 
newspaper literature, so popular among us, is not, in all 
cases, to be commended. Some of these papers seem to be 
given up to details of crime; and cases are sought for, or 
concocted, even, beyond the scenes which are daily fur- 
nishing food for a vitiated imagination as to morals, and 
giving the details in a vitiated taste as to style and expres- 
sion. 

Crime must be exposed as it is enacted, proved, and 
punished. We do not advocate the suppression of this 
intelligence of the evils that afflict society. We must 
know the wound, or we cannot apply the cure. But we 
do wish that the tone of these articles should be so guarded 
as not to incite to vice and crime, nor to palliate folly and 
sin, nor to raise a langh at the feats of villany, and make 
sport at the tricks of fraud and falsehood. 

There is another evil in these multifarious papers. The 
tales and romances (so called) profusely poured forth by 
the rapid writers of our fast literature, are usually marked 
by a perversion of moral sentiment which outgoes even 
the extravagance of French romances. And the American 
stories are also marked by incorrectness in language and 
an inflation of style which do much injury to the minds of 
the young and uneducated, who are the eager readers of 
this abounding literature. 

The editor who offers his thonghts and selections daily 
to the highest intellect and best taste of the country is him- 
self a gentleman, and knows what that character demands 
A varied fund of knowledge is given in such papers; and 
these journals are the great aids to popular improvement. 
A good newspaper is a family friend that helps on with 
every good work. But beware of those publications where 
low thoughts and base actions are set forth in a glittering 
and struggling chaos of words that bewilder the moral 
sense of the young, and corrupt the judgment, taste, and 
fancy by making sentimental vice so very soft and sweet, 
and representing the criminal as always deserving com- 
passion. 

How we do wish onr youngest and fairest readers, 
young ladies, in short, would throw by the trashy novels 
and silly stories over which they waste so much precious 
time—and so many tears! Such reading uufits the taste 
for solid and useful) literature, warps the ideas, and com- 
municates a style of speaking and writing which is not 
only absurd, but positively dangerous. We have known 
young ladies write letters in expressions which, wander- 
ing from reality and good sense, absolutely spoke ex- 
aggerated, even indelicate passion, to which their hearts, 
we are sure, were strangers. 
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Simp icity of character and guilelessness of mind are what 
we look for in the young ; and these are best expressed in 
a chaste, correct style of language and sentiment; indeed, 
the purity of a young girl’s mind will be judged of by her 
words, whether spoken or written 

A good article has lately appeared in one of our contem- 
porary monthlies, where the case of that unfortunate 
Scotchwoman, Miss Madeline Smith, was discussed with 
much feeling and good sense.’ This moralist imputes the 
fall of the fair girl into an abyss of horrors which has made 
her a sad spectacle through the world, to the defective 
training and evil communications she was subjected to in 
4 fashionable London school. This school had its share in 
her perversion of character, no doubt ; but we believe one 
of the fatal elements of her ruin was immoral literature, 
The most dangerous aliment for a young girl of an ardent, 
ambitious, imaginative disposition, such as she evidently 
possessed, is that sort of flashy, feverish, frenzied trash 
which abounds in Great Britain as well as in our own 
and, and which the young devour under the name of 
novels, stories, The letters of Madeline 
Smith, produced at her trial, bear the stamp of such a style 
She has, evidentiy, taken pleasure in acting 


romances, etc, 
of reading. 
out and living over one of the highfalutin romances that 
had charmed her ill-directed girlish taste. She has taken 
the tone of these heroines, not considering that the author, 
who is guided by imagiration alone, may lead his (or her) 
raving damsels even ‘“‘to the verge of all we hate,” and 
bring them away unscathed, with their white robes of 
purity free from even a breath of reproach. But not so 
in real life. Miss Smith did not consider how impossible 
it would be to free one’s self from suspicion, if one ventures 
into suspicious circumstances ; that no buman tribunal can 
read the heart, or lay open the concealed purposes of the 
soul; and thus her letters, such as, in foolish romances, 
are intended to be expressive of the deepest and most 
exalted love—not of lust—are, in the real life of her trial, 
interpreted by many as evidences of her wanton guilt. 
The best remedy, or rather the best prevention for this 
dangerous, demoralizing sort of literature is to give young 
people, children even, the opportunity of reading enter- 
taining works, free from such exaggerations of style and 
sentiment. Parents and teachers should be careful to form 
the taste of the young to love that which is true and good 
in words as well as in actions, Vice is always vulgar. A 
vicious style is always vulgar. Cultivate the intellectual 
and moral taste. All, so far as their means and opportu- 
nities allow, should store their memories with the pure 
gold afforded by the excellent writers who are to be found 
in every department of letters. Those whose tastes have 
been nourished on ambrosia will not be likely to leave it, 


and voluntarily feast on garbage. 





Errect or MARRIAGE ON CHARACTER.—Character is never 
the same after marriage as before. There is a new impe- 
tus given by it to the powers of thought and affection, 
inducing them toa different activity, and deciding what 
tendencies are henceforth to take the lead in the action of 
the mind ; wnether the soul is to spread its wings for a 
tigher flight than 1 has hitherto ventured, or to sit with 
closed pinions, content to be of the earth, earthy. All 
sre interested, even strangers, in hearing of the establish- 
ment of a newly married pair in what relates to the equi- 
page of external life. Far more interesting would it be if 
we could trace the mental establishing that is going on, ax 
old traits of character are confirmed or cast aside, and new 
ones developed or implanted 

This union, so sacred that it even supersedes that which 
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exists between parent and child, should be entered upon 
only from the highest and purest motives; and then, let 
worldly prosperity come or go as it may, this twain whom 
God has joined, not by a mere formal ritual of the Church, 
but by a true spiritual] union that man cannot put asunder, 
are a heaven unto themselves, and peace will ever dwell 
within their habitation. 


Tae following beantifal tribute for the season is from 
the pen of Miss Mary Lawson, one of our most promising 


pvetesses.—Evs. 
CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Sree Bethlehem’s Star arising’ 
Hope cometh, with its dawn, 
To bless the joyous hearted, 
And comfort those who mourn. 
If humble, just, and true, 
God’s love is dear to you; 
Within your heart anew 
The Christ-child has been born. 


The festal joys soon over 
That ushers in the day 
"Tis past—another Christmas!” 
Is all, perchance, thou It say ; 
Bat, if a year has flown, 
No high-soul impulse known, 
No seed of promise sown, 
Christ cannot be thy stay. 


Live that this day may brighten 
On all thy coming years, 

A star of joy to lighten 
Through sorrow’s cloud of tears. 

Let Heaven’s high angels sing, 

In triumph to their King, 

The wifts thy meek hands bring 
With child-like hopes and fears. 


What though the ancient sages 
Brought gifts of gems and gold? 
hat such no more avail us, 

Thou needst not to be told; 

But offerings to the poor, 

Deeds holy, words as pure, 

Will thy soul’s peace secure 
Within Christ's sacred fold. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 

THERE are four or five colleges now open and dispens- 
ing this new knowledge to America 
Two of these colleges are in Philadelphia. 
commenced in this country, and is extending to the Old 
World, as a few selections will prove. 

What is said in England.—Mrs. Jameson, in her work 
on “The Communion of Labor,” says: ‘‘ Thut some depart- 
ments of the medical profession are peculiarly suited to 
women, is beginning to strike the public mind. I know 
that there are enlightened and distinguished physicians, 
both here and in France, who take this view of the sub- 
ject.” Mrs. Hallsays: “ Of the many good suggestions we 
have received from the other side of the Atlantic, this is 
assuredly not the least good ; perhaps it is the best.” 

The London Lancet, in a recent number, strongly main- 


OF WOMEN. 


the women of 
The movement 


tains that, “if women are to be educated as physicians, 
decency requires that they should have colleges and 
hospitals of their own.” Certainly ; and decency requires 
that they have them, as Miss Nightingale well knows. 
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The movement in Sardinia.—‘‘ The officers of the New 
England Female Medical College received, in April last, 
a letter from the Duchess of Fleury, of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, asking for the particulars respecting the insti- 
tution—its character, by-laws, org wization, faculty, course 
of study, &c.—probably with a view of establishing a 
similar institution in the Sardinian States.” 

Education of Nurses.—‘‘ A great movement is in progress 
in England, and a large amount of money has been raised, 
etiled the Nightingale Fund, to establish one or more 
institutions for the training of nurses for hospitals.” 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton says: ‘“‘I think a matron- 
physician should be attached to every seminary for the 
education of girls. Their own knowledge and experience 
would tell them when to make inquiries; and their 
motherly character would enable them to draw out 
revelations (before it should be too late) on which future 
health, or life itself, might depend.” 





“SAVE THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN.” 


Aut feeling hearts have lately been agitated by the great 
disaster at sea, the loss of the “‘ Central America.” Its 
details have been recorded; and pity for the passengers 
has been universal. Many and generous have been the 
eontributions, particularly in Norfolk and New York, for 
the comfort and support of those who escaped with life 
only from the shipwreck, and also to aid the poor, help- 
less families of the men who were victims of the calamity. 
Such generosity is surely “‘ twice biessed,’’ blessing alike 
the giver and the receiver. And these calamities unfold to 
the world the inner life of our Republican institutions, the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of our people, in a manner that 
distinguishes us from every other nation. The great heart 
of America responds to the cry of distress from every indi- 
vidual sufferer among her citizens; all care for all. This 
is one of the blessings of true freedom: it cultivates 
humanity. 

Another virtue must be cultivated to make the heroic in 
character: it ig duty. This was most beautifully exem- 
plified in the conduct of the brave commander of the 
The hor- 
rors of that fearful scene did not shake the firm cowrage in 
daty of this Christian hero, as he has proved himself to 
be, sealing, with his own life, the holy title. He felt, as 


‘Central America,’’ William Lewis Herndon 


every man who claims the dignity of manhood should 
feel, that women and children have the first claim to be 
cared for in every dangerous emergency to which the sexes 
are exposed together. They have this claim rightfully, 
because men order all the arrangements of outward life; 
women and children must confide in those arrangements ; 
therefore men, even at the hazard or loss of their own 
lives, must be ready to protect and defend women and 
children. This duty, faithfully performed, is next in honor 
to that of the patriot who defends or dies for his country. 
It is heroic. 

There are selfish and low natures sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, placed in stations of am» ority, who become, as it 
were, paralyzed by any danger approaching their own 
persons. All their efforts in critical situations are for self 
sione; and, when self cannot be cared for, they refuse to 
considet others. ‘“ After us, the deluge,” is their motto. 

How important it is that those who govern should be 
chosen from among men whose principles and habits are 
foanded on the unswerving teachings of Christian duty! 
These men may be depended upon, as they are upheld by 
a strength that cannot fail. Captain Herndon’s first order, 
“Save the women and children!” was the test of this 
Christian heroism. His orders were promptly and nobly 
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obeyed. Every man on board that doomed ship knew the 
captain was acting rightly ; but still it was his own calm, 
prudent arrangements for the weak and helpless, made 
between life and death, that was crowned by the safety of 
all the women and children, in number fifty-seven. We 
feel certain his heroic example must have communicated 
its electrical influence to the other brave men who shared 
his labors and assisted in this task of self-devotion to duty. 
Compare these resolute heroes of humanity, magnani- 
mously postponing their own safety to that of the feeble 
beings under their protection, with the pictures sometimes 
met with in shipwrecks of cowardly desperadoes seizing 
the boats, and leaving the women and children to their 
fate ; or, if escape for themselves be impossible, then vainly 
struggling, blaspheming, or sinking into eternity in mad 
revellings. 

Death comes to all; and is there a nobler way of meet- 
ing it than yielding calmly to the will of God, with every 
energy to the last expended in works of courage, kindness, 
and duty? 

What noble-hearted man but would prefer to die as 
Herndon rather than live as Ashby ? 


THE HERNDON MEMORIAL. 


Mrs. Magruder, wife of the Mayor of Washington, has 
put forth a touching ** App. al to the Women of America,”’ 
on behalf of the widow and daughter of Captain Herndon. 

The Editors of the Lady’s Book, desiring to aid in this 
good work, offer their friends the opportunity of contri- 
buting to this Fund of Gratitude and Honor to Captain 
Herndon by sending contributions to Mr. Godey. He 
will register the names and gifts in the Lady’s Book, and 
transmit the amount to Mrs. Herndon, with the record of 
contributors. 

Will not the women of America remember the widow 
and child of the man whose first order, when danger threat- 
ened, was, “‘Save the women and children!” 

Will not brave men who honor brave deeds, and desire 
to have the women and children of their families saved 
when in peril, contribute to this fand for Mrs. Herndon? 

The following names have been given to this cause. In 
our next number, we hope to have many gifts to record, 


John Grigg, Philade!phia, $20 00 


Louis A Godey, 10 00 

Miss Lawson, “6 9 0 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, “ ” 
* Eliza Vethake, 66 00 
* Susan B. Collet, “ ” 
* §. R. Babbit, oe ih) 

Miss Mary Lawson, a ") 
“ 6M. Allen, 46 ¥) 
“ C. Bradford, e6 

Mrs. Julia Shubrick, os 00 


“ Parmelee, 
“ A. E. Gillingham, = 
“ J. B. Stryker, 
* Coustable, 
* James Bryan, 
Miss Virginia Seckel, 
* §. Boylan, 
A Friend, 
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Navat Howrors to Caprars Hexspox.—A writer from 
Washington says: ‘The steady courage of Captain Hern- 
don amid the terrors that surrounded the wreck of the 
‘Central America’ has made a deep impression on the 
minds of the naval officers here; and they have held a 


meeting, fifty being present, in which resolutions were 
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passed highly honorable to his memory, condoling with 
his family, and appointing a committee of seven officers to 
prepare 4 monumeat, to be erected in view of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, thus stimulating young officers to 
conduct with like heroism in similar circumstances. Com- 


modore Shubrick, the senior officer of the navy, presided.” 


Tue following poem was written by a lady who has 
been blind from early childhood. At present, Mrs. Cutting 
is assistant music teacher in the Institution for the Blind 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. Our readers have doubtless seen 
her productions published under her maiden name, Mar- 
garet B. Coles. She has the true poetic feeling; and this 
poem is remarkable for its appropriateness to the sorrowful 
bereavement of Mrs. Herndon, though it was written 


manths before that sad catastrophe.—Eps. or Book. 


LINES. 


Sue wept for him in silence and alone. 
When the cool midnight breeze swept sadly by, 
Its plaintive sigh, like music’s saddest tone, 
Thrilled her lone heart with voiceless agony. 
Oh, thus when all around her calmly slept, 
She thought of him, and wept! 


She pined for him amid the festive throng ; 

Her gentle smile scarce checked the rising tear ; 
For what to her the dance, the voice of song ? 

All fall unheeded on her listless ear. 
She hears not now a voice whose lightest tone 
Breathed music all its own. 


She mourned for him at twilight’s dreamy hour, 
When the pale stars came gently stealing forth, 
Suniling their love on every folded flower, 
Like angel visitants to cheer the earth. 
Thus, when the stars of evening softly burned, 
She thought of him, and mourned. 


She dreoped for him; for what was life but naught? 
Its gladsome hours of sunshine all were past; 

Where now the cherished hopes with sweetness fraught? 
All strewed, like frail leaves, on the autumn blast, 

Her noon of life o’ercast with shadows dim ; 

Thus did she mourn for him. 


She thought of him when death's cold hand had laid 
Its icy impress on her pallid brow ; 
And fervently her gentle spirit prayed 
That they might meet, in death though parted now, 
In the far world of light and bliss above, 
Where all is peace and love. 


Thus did she pass from time and earth away, 
To seek beyond the skies a fairer home, 
Where the heart's feelings may not know decay, 
And where the blight of sorrow may not come. 
Mh, thus when hope’s fair blossoms withered lie, 
How better far to die! 


Lapy FRANKLIN’s Arctic Expeprrion.— Highly favor- 
able intelligence has reached England from Captain Me- 
Clintoek, commander of this the last expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. The ship was found to answer 
admirably ; all were well, and in hope. Lady Franklin's 
constancy deserves the admiration of all who admire hero- 
ism: the passive courage of hope, faith, and love she isnow 
exhibiting is heroism of the highest worth in the moral 
character of woman. Let us pray heaven that she may 
have her reward in the success of this expedition! 
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To CorresponpEents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: ‘‘A Mother’s Influence”’—‘‘Home Treasures” —~— 
* Corregio”—** Poetry” —* A Recollection’’—“ A Forgotten 
Strain’’—‘* The Twilight Angel” —* Alone”’ (the other poem 
is not needed). 

We must decline the following articles for want of room; 
“The Life of the Sailor”—*' A Rainy Sabbath”—*“ Lines to 
L. J. B.”’—‘* The Rose-Bud”—** The Acorn"—*‘ A Revolu- 
tionary Incident’’—*‘ Joy” — “ Aurora’ — “ Greatness”’— 
* At Last”—* "Twas a Hill whose Summit lay’’—‘“‘ Sore 
Eyes’’—‘‘ My Bonny Colt”—* Lucy and I1"’—* Stories” — 
“The Weary are at Rest’’—‘‘ Do not Forget me”—‘* Two 
are better than One”—‘‘ Learning verews Money”—*“‘ Soft 
be the strain’—*‘ Twilight’ and another article. We 
have no room—*‘Guilia of Loretto” (the writer can im- 
prove)—‘* Words of a Young Friend,” etc.—‘*‘ The Penni- 
less Orphan Boy’’—‘‘ Smiles’’—‘“‘ To my Sister far away’’— 
“Indian Summer’’—‘‘ The Lark” —*“ Sobriety’’—** Aspira- 
tions” (the poem would be suitable for a religious news- 
paper. We have no room)—and “Oh! who would live?” 


Books spy Mai.t.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF JOHN FITCH, THE INVENTOR OF 
THE STEAMBOAT. By Thompson Wesicvtt. The varied 
contents of this volume cannot but deeply interest all 
classes of American readers. In this narration, to use the 
summary of the author, are sketched the early career of 
the subject of the biography, his Revolutionary services to 
the State of New Jersey, his adventures in the wilds of 
Kentneky and Ohio; his captivity by Indians, and as a 
British prisoner; his exertions to obtain means to con- 
struct a steamboat; his trials, failures, difficulties in build- 
ing machinery, and his successful application of steam to 
the propulsion of three steamboats on the Delaware (twenty- 
one years before Fulton’s triumphs on the Hudson) ; the 
abandonment of a fourth when nearly finished; the pro- 
pulsion of a steamboat at New York; his mortification at 
the lukewarmness of his countrymen as to the merits of 
his invention ; and his final suicide to escape from an ex- 
istence persecuted by continual misfortune. It has also 
been truly said by the author that, if we cannot rely upon 
Fitch’s claim to the invention of the steamboat, England 
is entitled to that honor. Of the justice of Fitch’s claim, 
however, we feel assured that no candid mind will be left 
in doubt after the perusal of this volume. The facts and 
the dates of the historical records, which are here given, 
must be conclusive on that point. But the contemptuous 
treatment which the neglected projeetor received during 
his persevering efforts to establish his theories, and which 
were continued after he had succeeded in establishing their 
practicability and usefulness, must forever remain a sad 
instance of the unreasonableness of popular opinion, as 
well as of the precariousness of individual favor. The easy 
transfer of all the merits of his labors to the good fortune 
and renown of a more plausible imitator will excite, for 
the neglected services and the memory of “‘ poor Johu 
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Fitch,” the sympathy of many a generous heart ; and pos- 
terity will yet raise a monument to perpetuate both, and 
which, in some measure, may redeem the honor of his 
countrymen. Price $1 25. 

MODERN REFORM EXAMINED; or, the Union of 
North and South on the Subject of Slavery. By Joseph C. 
Stiles. We are inclined to look upon this work as worthy 
of the attention of those to whom its animadversions are 
Price 75 cents. 

By the Baroness Tautpheens, au- 
We need 


especially addressed. 

QUITS: A Novel. 

thor of “‘The Initials.” Two volumes in one. 
be at no particular pains to introduce the author of “ The 
Initials” to most of our readers. Her easy and natural 
sketches of character, and the rather philosopnical and 
critical illustrations which abound in her own reflections, 
and in the conversational portions of her writings, will be 
remembered with pleasure by her old admirers ; and this 
york, we doubt not, will call around hera host of new 
ones, who will be equally enthusiastic in her praise. The 
pictures of English and continental life are fairly con- 
trasted—animated, but not exaggerated ; while the influ- 
ences which govern the aristocracy, and prompt the 
axpirations of those who have toiled for wealth, especially 
among the English, are shown to be productive of the most 
unhappy consequences to individuals and to families. 
Price $1 25. 

BRAMAN’S INFORMATION ABOUT TEXAS. Carefully 
prepared by D. E. E. Braman, of Matagorda, Texas. The 
advice to emigrants, the descriptions of the various coun- 
ties, and the historical, statistical, and legal information 
to be found in this little volume, we think would be indis- 
penusable to those who may be preparing to remove to 
Texas. Price $1 00. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, By Charles Dickens. With 
twenty-eight illus - Intwovolumes. We can add 
pothing further to the deservedly high commendation we 









have already given of the beauty of the duodecimo edition 
of Dickens’s works, now, by the present volumes, com- 
pleted. No one need be told that it is the cheapest set of 
Dickens’s novels ever issued. Price $1 25 per volume, or 
$30 for the complete set of twenty-five volumes. 

THE HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN: 
From the Time of its Establishment to the Reign of 
Ferdinand VII. Composed from Original Documents of 
the Archives of the Supreme Council, and from those of 
Sabordinate Tribunals of the Holy Office. Abridged and 
translated from the original works of D. Juan Antonio 
Liorente, formerly secretary of the Inquisition. One 
vulume, paper Price 50 cents. 

SYLVESTER SOUND, the Somnaminuiist. 
Cockton, author of “‘ Valentine Vox,” etc. etc. 
exciting romance, which has 
already become a standard. Price 50 cents. 

THE SISTERS ; or, the Fatal Marriage. 
= 1s a story of melan- 


Ey Henry 
This is an 
exceedingly amusing 


By the author 
choly but absorbing interest, and has justly been pro- 
nounced the most elaborately finished production of its 
popular author. Price 50 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PAUL PERIWINKLE. By 
the author of ‘“ Cavendish.” 
and land, the action of this well-written romance is of the 
The plot is intricate, but cleverly 
thrilling. 


Alternating between sea 


most stirring character. 
managed, and the incidents numerous and 
Price 50 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
dard sea tale, excellen 
cents. 


BRACE. This is a stan- 
Price 50 






to life. 
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All the entertaining books above noticed are to be found 
in Peterson’s list of cheap publications, and will be mailed, 
postage free to any address, on the receipt of their stated 
price. 

BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. With thirty- 
tweens From designs by George Cattermole 
and H. R. Browne. We have here two more volumes of 
Peterson’s uniform edition of the Complete Works of 
Charles Dickens. There are few lovers of “the true, the 
beautiful, and the good,” who can judge it very irksome 
to pay the extremely low sum asked for these elegant pub- 
Price $1 25 per volume. 

From D. Apriteton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Prrerson, Philadelphia :— 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. By George Henry Lewes. Library edition, 
much enlarged, and thoroughly revised. An introduc 
tion, setting forth the distinguishing characteristics of 


lications. 


philosophy and science, replaces the original introduction, 
and explains the purposes of this history and the principles 
of its composition; and although, as the author further 
tells us, he has availed himself of the labors of other histo- 
rians and critics, he has not restricted himself to them. 
In another respect, also, he has innovated, namely, in 
the constant interweaving of criticism with exposition. 
“This,” he continues, ‘‘ was necessary to my purpose of 
proving that no metaphysical system has had in it a prin- 
ciple of vitality ; none has sueceeded in establishing itself, 
because none deserved to succeed. In this way, I have 
been led to express the conclusion to which the study of me- 
taphysical problems has led me. In some places—especially 
in the refutation of Sensationaliem, and in the physiolo- 
gical discussion of psychological questions—I have been 
forced to content myself with a brief and imperfect expla- 
nation of my own views; and the reader is required wo 
regard them rather in their bearing as criticisms, than as 
expressing what I have to say on such difficult subjects.” 
Ah, these “difficult subjects!’’ We suppose we may as 
well confess the fact as not, that it is owing to the many 
difficulties which hedge in all the metaphysical reasonings 
and criticisms met with in this volume, that we were 
induced to avail ourselves so largely of the author’s own 
version of his labors. Nevertheless, we may also confess 
to having been greatly pleased as well as edified by the 
perusal of many passages in his work, as we think others 
will be who lay no more claim to metaphysical knowledge 
than wedo. Of all the philosophers and of all the reason- 
ers of whose characters and aims we bave read in this vol- 
All the 
truths of his system were as practical in his day as they 


ume, none has gratified us so much as Socrates. 


are practical and conducive to the best order in the State 
and in society in ourown. In this, Socrates, with singu- 
lar nearness, approached the doctrines of Christianity long 
before Christianity was revealed with authority; whilst 
the metaphysicians have generally so argued, but not all 
of them intentionally, so as to weaken, if not destroy, the 
superstructure of faith upon which the minds of the masses 
of mankind must continue to find a resting-place, or other- 
wise fall back into barbarism. Price $3 00. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By 
T. Babington Macaulay. These sketches, nearly ninety in 
number, were published in a different form some time 
since, and were then noticed. They now appear in a neat, 
compact volume, under the general title of ‘*The American 
Railway Library.”’ Price 50 cents 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK OF FUN. 


volume of “the American Raiiw 


This is another 
Library,” of the 
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amusing character of which, its title will be the best 
guarantee. Price 50 cents. 

THE HAND-BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: A 
Popular Account of Heat, Light, Air, Aliment, and 
Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and Domestic 
Applications. With numerous illustrative diagrams. By 
Edward L. Youmans, author of “The Class-Book of 
Chemistry,’ “Chemical Atlas’? and ‘‘ Chart,” “ Alcohol 
and the Constitution of Man.” This is a most interesting 
aad valuable compilation, and should find a place in every 
family library in the country. There is not an article in 
the volume that is not of domestic importance. Price $1 25. 

From Parry & McMituay, Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
PHY. By William Archer Butler, M. A., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited 
from the Author’s MS8S., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Dixon, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, In 
two volumes. This work may fitly claim a place in that 
category of select works which, to borrow the illustration 
of Lord Bacon, deserve to be ‘‘ chewed and digested.” The 
aathor exhibits a combination of qualities which must win 
the respect of every cultivated man—a vigorous under- 
standing, a genial temper, and a warm and loving heart. 
To metaphysical s} eculations—a territory regarded by too 
many persons as undefined and unexplorable—he gives an 
inviting aspect. With the plastic touch of a genuine artist, 
he imparts life 4nd color to what, in less skilfal hands, is 
made to appear cold and repulsive. This merit can searcely 
be overrated if, as we have no doubt will be the case, many 
careless readers of these volumes shall be thereby uncon- 
sciously woved to a love of intellectual pursuits. 

We regret that lack of space forbids a detailed statement 
of the contents of the work. But we feel that we should 
be doing injustice to our readers were we to fail to direct 
their special attention to the second volume. In this vol- 
ume is contained what will be admitted, we think, by 
every intelligent reader, to be the most comprehensive, 
aceurate, and popular statement of the doctrines of Plato 
that can be found in the English language. Those who 
wish to discover the reason of the wonderful influence 
which the consummate thinker of antiquity has exerted 
on the intellectual life of mankind should, by all means, 
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consult these pages. 
Conspicuous even above the intellectual excellence of 

Every line breathes a 

It is eminently fit- 


these lectures is their moral tone. 
lofty, a pure, and an earnest purpose. 
ting that so conscientious, so truth-loving a writer, so 
learned, so eloquent, and so able an advocate of Christianity 
should be the exponent of those doctrines which have 
moulded the conceptions of so many generations of think- 
ers. To clergymen, to all earnest thinkers, and especially 
to inquisitive yonth, we commend these volumes. 

The style in which the work is got up reflects the highest 
credit on the publishers, Price $3 00. 


From Harper & Bxaotwer, New York, through Parry 
& MeMittan, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF KING PHILIP, SOVEREIGN CHIEF 
Of THE WAMPANOAGS. Including the Early History 
of the Settlers of New England. By John 8. C. Abbott. 
A very neat and interesting little volume, though some 
what blemished, in our view, by attributing to the protec- 
tion of Providence the successful perpetrations of acts of 
injustice, oppression, and murder, at the record of which, 
men even at this distant day can scarcely refrain from 


blashing. The author, however, is to be commended for 
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his efforts to write impartially on delicate subjects; and 
the book may therefore be safely read by young persons, 
for whose use it appears to have been prepared, and by 
their seniors in years who have not had access to larger 
histories. Price 60 cents. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. In this volume, 
we have a new phase of English life, pretty well sprin- 
kled with Latin and French, and, occasionally, Greek 
Pedantic as it is, however, this novel is one 
Price 75 


quotations. 
of great power and eminently tracic interest. 
cents. 


From 8. H. Gortzeit & Co., No. 117 Fulton Street, New 
York, and No. 33 Dauphin Street, Mobile, Ala., through 
Parry & McMr1LuAy, Philadelphia :— 

THE SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. By Madame Octavia 
Walton Le Vert. In two volumes. These volumes are 
certainly more graphic and spirited in their descriptions 
than works of their character generally are. The author 
seems to have been sensibly touched by whatever she has 
thought in the least worthy of her notice. In this way, 
she reproduces what we have read of before in new and 
animated colors, and often fascinates the minds of her read- 
ers by her vivid portraitares of that which may be new to 
them. Madame Le Vert seems to possess that happy 
faculty which disposes her to be pleased where no offence 
is intended ; and for this reason there is very little fault- 
finding or stale and peevish criticisms in the details of her 
travels, into whatever country or court we accompany her. 
To this, we may add that the authoress is an American 
lady of the highest social position, educated and accom- 
plished, and held at her command all the necessary facili- 
ties for free and honorable access to the highest circles of 
the several countries she visited in hertravels. The result 
has been that we are not called upon to follow the guide- 
book impressions so often rehashed by grumbling travel- 
lers, but are gratified with those warm from the heart and 
understanding of a gifted woman who saw, judged, and 
has dispassionately written her own independent opinions. 
Price $2 00. 


From James monroe & Co., Boston, through Hazarp 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

KIANA: A Tradition of Hawaii. By James J. Jarves, 
author of “ History of the Hawaiian Islands,” ete. Those 
who have read the “ History” will find in “‘ Kiana’’ fresh 
pictures of that Queen of the Pacific Islands, where the ter- 
rible and the beautiful are alike wondrous. The story is 
told with that air of historic gravity which seems like 
truth ; and we hardly take it for a romance. Mr. Jarves 
inclines more to the philosophic than the dramatic in his 
style; and this tale will have deep interest for many who 
do not often read works of fiction. We commehd it to 
our friends as a work worth placing in their libraries. It 
is handsomely illustrated. Price $1. 

LIGHTS IN BOSTON AND SUBURBS; or Guide to the 
Stranger. By R. L. Midgley. Mlustrated by Billings, 
Hill, Barry, and John Andrew. This will prove a usefal 
work to all who visit the “‘modern Athens.”” Indeed, to 
quote the words of one who had used it, “the book takes 
you all over Boston, and shows you everything you with 
to see.” Its pictures and descriptions are so accurate and 
lifelike, indeed, that one may really know Boston very 
well by studying this nice little volume. Price 50 cents. 

From Sueipox, BuAgkemayn, & Co., New York :— 

SERMONS 0 THE REVEREND C. H. SPURGEON, of 
London. Third Series. In the preface to this volume, the 
author is particular in noticing the popularity of his pre 
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vious series among American readers, and addresses them 
as “Brethren in the land of the west,” to whose great 
republic he is linked by ties that daily multiply. We do 
not observe that any very particular change has taken 
place in the style of the reverend preacher's eloquence, and 
therefore presume that his sermons will be as acceptable 
as ever to his admirers. Price $1 00. 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 


Ovr Decemprr Numper.—With most hearty congratu- 
lations to those who have gone with us through the year, 
and a merry Christmas to all, we present our December 
number as the crowning beauty of the year. Let others 
say what they may, and do what they will, we present 
the only true evidence—our deeds. Examine this number 
critically, either pictorially or otherwise, and if anything 
equal to it has ever been presented, why, then—we will 
do better. In the first place, we furnish you two steel 
plates, never before equalled, ‘‘The Night before Christ- 
mas” and ‘‘Christmas Morning.”” Examine them closely, 
for they will bear it. Another fifty-cent slipper pattern, 
easily worked, every stitch being definitely marked out— 
and a superb fashion-plate. We also ask your attention to 
the literature of this number, and tothe various engravings 
interspersed throughout the Book. We really feel proud 
of the December issue of the Lady’s Book. Have we not 
kept our word? We said with the October number that a 
new series had commenced; and we may ask: Is it not 








the opinion of our subscribers that it has? 





Fasnxion Ficures.—We will give more colored fashions 
than any other magazine next year. Yes; double the 


num ber. 


Tovcuine THe Lapy’s Boox.—We hardly know how to 
select from the numerous compliments we receive; and 
perhaps it is useless to publish them ; but we offer them 
as an indorsement of the good opinion entertained by 
our subscribers. ‘‘ Making assurance doubly sure’’ that 
they are right in subscribing for Godey, we come first to 
the positive. The Piketon Valley Union says: “ It is cer- 
tainly the best magazine in the country for the ladies, and 
should be in every family that can afford it. It is a model 
work, and devoid of the nauseating claptrap usually found 
in the trashy magazines of the day.” 

That is right up; and we thank the editor for his good 
opinion. Still further, the Union News says: ‘‘The 
original matter is from the pens of the best female writers 
in the country ; and it is the most valuable and interesting 
work for the ladies that is pnblished.”” ‘It is a magazine 
for the people” [we like that], “‘and should be in every 
family. Any one of the well-written articles is worth the 
price of the number,” 
**Godey unites the useful and ornamental to a great de- 
gree. The Book should be in the hands of every lady of 
taste throughout the land.’’ That is what the Palmyra 
Sentinel says ; and it is good authority. Positive again. 
The Wellsville Budget says: *‘ It is the best ladies’ maga- 
zine in the United States.” The Ithaca Advertiser, equally 
good authority, says: ‘‘The Lady’s Book has attained 
a circulation and position enjoyed by no other monthly of 
its character in America.” ‘‘It is the only real Lady’s 
Book published in this country ; and the reading matter is 
of a far superior quality,”’ says the New York Transcript. 
“The high tone and excellence of its literary contents,” 
says the Stapleton Islander, “and its fine engravings 


says the Sherburne Transcript. 
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render it a valuable and entertaining companion for gen- 
tlemen as well as ladies.” 

Tre Year ts Expep.—This is the last number for 1857. 
Shall we be greeted next year with the kind smiles of those 
who have gone with us through the vicissitudes of this 
year? Shall we have the pleasure of their names for 
another year? We hope they have been pleased with us. 
We have with them, and thank them, and shall be pleased 
to continue next year's journey in their company ; but, if 
we part here, we can say that we have done our duty. 
We have given more, much more than we promised ; and, 
for 1858, our course shall still be onward. Excelsior is 
our motto. We shall continue Godey as the Book of the 
Nation and the Arts Union of America. 





“We won't lend it,” says the Canton Plain Dealer; and 
we thank him, and also the Brookville Jeffersonian, for the 
following good advice: “The last number of Godey's La- 
dy’s Book twas received at this office; but there are always 
s0 many persons anxiously watching its arrival that, in 
this instance, we have been unable to keep possession long 
enough to make a notice. Persons who live at a distance 
from the printing-office should subscribe for this work. It 
costs but $3 a year; while those who are on good terms 
with the editor generally save money by wearing out the 
If Godey’s readers were all that kind, 
And that is a fact. 


copy sent to him. 
he would soon grow rich.” 





MAKE UP yovr CLuBs.—It is now time to commence; 
and remember that the Lady’s Book is the best work for 
ladies published in this country. We have more thaa 
one thousand private letters testifying to this fact, and the 
press throughout the conntry is unanimous in saying that 
the Lady’s Book is the best magazine of its kind in this or 
any other country. The difference in the club price of the 
Lady’s Book and that of other magazines is only a few 
cents, and for these few cents you get nearly one-third 
more reading and engravings, besides other more expen- 
sive embellishments that a low-priced magazine caunot 
afford to give. Clubs must be for the Lady's Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is ‘“‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.’’ One or more of that work can be introduced ina 
club in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Any person with a very little trouble can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and geta 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
A shop- 


extra copy. 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 

WHATEVER you see in other magazines purporting to be 
fashions, it is as well for our subscribers to place no de- 
pendence upon. We never publish a fashion when it is not 
in season, although we may have it at the time. Depend 
upon it that it will not be worn until after it has appeared 
in the Lady's Book. 
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Axrucr’s Home Macaztne.—We ask attention to the 
advertisement of the best of the low-priced monthlies. 
What Mr. Arthur promises he will perform The Flush- 
ing Times says: ‘This magazine is one of the cheapest 
best monthlies we receive.” The Le Roy Gazelie 
says: “The best magazine writer in the country is T. 8. 
Arthur.” The Madison “His fashion- 
pilates are infinitely superior to those published in any 
other two dollar magazine.”” The New Lebanon Times 
says: ‘‘We hesitate not to commend it as one of the best 
and cheapest magazines now published.” The Sidney 
Democrat says: * This is the best two dollar magazine in 


and 


Courter says: 


the country.” 


Tue Lady’s Book can’t be kept under. We take the 
following from the Franklin Citizen : 

Tue Lost Man. Founp.—The Pittsburg mail to this place, 
which was stolen on the night of the 18th of May last, was 
found on last Friday in a mill-dam in Mercer County, about 
Among our share of 


two miles from the Pittsburg road. 
the matter is Godey’s Lady’s Book for June, looking re- 
markably attractive, considering the circumstance of its 
having been submerged for the last four months in a mill- 


pond. 


‘Mrs. AppLeton’s Matp,”’ published in our June num- 
ber, we find copied in most of our exchanges, and, as usual, 
without credit. 





Excovraaixne.—The following we have known fora long 
time, but have kept it to ourselves for fear that the public 
might suppose we were interested in making it public; 
but now that the Portsmouth Tribune has given it pub- 
licity, there is no longer any reason for our silence. Here 
it is: 
taking and paying for this work has ever been known to 


“It issaid that no young lady who persevered in 


die an old maid; while the domestic information married 
ladies receive from it adds much to the comforts and hap- 
piness of the married state.”’ 

Ivrants’ WarDROBES.—The fashion editor desires us to 
say that those who want infants’ apparel must send their 
orders in time, as she has to have every article made up. 
Nothing is purchased. She is overflowing with orders 
for infants’ wardrobes. 





Goprr’s Lapy’s Boox ror 1858.—See advertisement on 
pages 571, 572. We have been somewhat cautious of giving 
any idea of what we intend to do for fear of counterfeiters ; 
but depend upon one thing—1858 will be the year of Godey. 
We cannot promise to do better than we intend to do next 
year. We have an infinite number of new things on hand 
never before presented to the American public, some of 
which certainly will astonish, and all, we are sure, will 
please. 





We were called upon, some time since, by an agent of a 
company that were going to canvass the United States for 
subscriptions to the different periodicals. We declined 
making any arrangement with him, as we want no one 
and we caution all persons 
not to subscribe through this concern, as we are not re- 
sponsible for any subscribers who do not remit to us. 


to solicit subscribers for us; 


MIissovrr. 
I cayyor tell yon how highly I prize the Lady's Book. 
I wish to be a life subscriber. My children already love it 
dearly. The Lady's Book is our own book. Snecess and 
a long life full of happiness to the editors and all concerned ! 
Mrs. 8. F. G. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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*“ Lizzix,"’ said a loving husband, *‘ how pretty you are 
to-day! Your dress suits me exactly; it is charming.” 

“Why, Harry! how can you say so? My old cloak, and 
bonnet, and this dress I've had for two or three winters. 
I hav’n't got a new thing on.” 

“ Precisely so, love; and I can admire you without see- 
ing a long dry-goods bill in perspective to take away my 
attention from the beauty of the dress.” 

Lizzie was a true wile, and a good-hearted, if a thought- 
less woman, and took the lesson to heart. 


PatTerNs FoR INFANTS’ Dresses, on InvANTs’ WARD- 
roBes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postaye varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
uished as usual. 


Terre Havre, INDIANA. 
I aM, or rather my mother is, another “oldest sub." 
We have the first volume of the Book in the house now, 
and have taken it ever since. J. F. G. 





Tae Wivow Beportt anv Aunt Maovire Papers.—Most 
of our readers may remember these admirable papers, 
published in “‘ Neal’s Gazette,” and the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” 
and more recently in book form by Derby & Jackson of 
New York. Itis hardly necessary for us to say that they 
are the best articles of the kind ever published ; and we 
doubt if anything as good will ever again be produced. 
Still, we are willing to try ; and we now give notice that 
we shall be pleased to receive any articles written in this 
vein, and, if approved, will pay a liberal price for them ; 
if not approved, they will be returned. Wil 
We have in 


some of 
our pumerous writers try the experiment? 
our possession one of the best of the lamented writer’s 
productions still unpublished. 





Menancnory Acctpent.— A few days ago, a very absen!- 
minded gentleman went into a confectioner’s store, and, 
seeing a plate of torpedoes on the counter, mistook them 
for bonbons, and swallowed several before he found ont 
they were not sweet. On leaving the store, he tripped and 
fell. The shock caused the torpedoes to explode; and, 
with a loud report, the unfortunate victim vanished. His 
hat, cravat, and boots were found over Schuylkill; and 
his mourning widow has offered a large reward for any 
other remains that can be restored to her. 





Fasnrox Eprror.—Persons who are not subscribers to 
the Book can order articles from the Fashion Editor. She 
does not know when she receives an order, whether it is 


from a subscriber or not; nor do we. 





W. S. Garrner, Ese., of Washington, Indiana, has been 
appointed to canvass the State of Indiana for the *‘ Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association.”’ If Mr. Gaffney talks as well 
as he writes, the ladies will find him irresistible. 
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Ovs Wrrrers.—We bave those that no one else can pro- 
cure. Marion Harland, author of “ Alone” and “ Hidden 
Path,” and for whom Derby & Jackson, of New York, have 
just published “‘ Moss Side ;”’ Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor ; 
Mrs. A. B. Haven (late Neal) ; Miss V. F. Townsend, Miss V. 
De Forrest, Edith Woodley, Pauline Forsyth, and our own 
Mrs. Hale are a galaxy that no other magazine can boast 
af. The writings of these ladies can be depended upon. 
They may be read aloud in the family circle. For 1558, 
we announce a continuous novel by Mrs. Alice B. Haven, to 
run through the twelve numbers of the Book—‘ Marga- 
ret’s Home; or, the Story of a Household’’—a story of 
most thrilling interest. We are in negotiation with other 
authors whose writings are well known to the public, and 
whick will appear as the Book progresses through the 
year. 

The Waterford Sentinel says: “ Yhe Lady’s Book is 
sustained by a more talented and popular corps of con- 
tributors than any other publication of the kind in 


America.” 


How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts of adollar. Be careful and pay the 
postage on your letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia. 


For Grecian Parytine.—‘“ Hiawatha’s Wooing” is a 
beautiful new engraving recently published. The size of 
plate is 14 by 18. The Indian costume, and rich and va- 
ried scenery, as wel! as the interest created by the poem, 
with the paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this a:t, and, well painted 
by directions furnished by the publisher, can hardly be 
distinguished from the finest canvas oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, ona roller, on receipt of price, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, with full directions for painting it, 
colors used, and how to mix. Liberal discount to teachers 
and dealers. 

Address J. E. Tittox, publisher and dealer in artists’ 


goods, Salem, Massachasetts. 





We saw, at Wriggins & Warnden’s, corner of Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, a most splendid caster, one of a very 
large size and excellent workmanship. It has a double 
advantage, as it is useful and very ornamental, making a 
must excellent centre-piece for a table. 





Tue patterns in the Lady’s Book can all be readily 
copied by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a pack- 
age, containing several colors. 





ScBscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
ower to that publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
Arthur, or Graham, they must address the publisher of the 
publication they miss. We have nothing to do with it. 





RemeMBER that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper 
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GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE ParInTine ON GLass.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inqnirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, origivatiug with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, and the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

‘For $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oi) painting. 

“Pull directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

**He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &c., $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tizrox, Salem, Mass.” 





SWEETHEARTS AND Wives.—Our exchanges all say that 
there is no such present for a man to make his wife, or a 
gentleman his lady-love, as Godey’s Lady's Book. To the 
former, the saving on his household expenses will be 
great ; and, for the latter, what a monthly remembrance 
of the giver it is! Once a month, recollect, she will 
thank the doner. 


New Port, FLroripa 
My pear Frienp Gover: Permit a voice from Florida 
to extend thanks to you for the pleasant hours she has 
passed with that ever welcome messenger, the Lady's 
Book. Not only cau I, but many others can say that 
many @ lonesome hour has been cheered by it; and we all 
desire that every family know how cheering a book it is, 


M. M. 





Ovr Orricz.—We are often amused at the surprise of 
our friends when they call to see us. They expect, from 
the beauty of the Lady’s Book, that it is issued from an 
office containing looking-glasses, Turkey carpets, piano- 
forte, &c. They are rather mistaken when they see our 
den. It is true, we occupy a five story building expressly 
and all for our own use; but then, good friends, it is a 
working establishment. There is no play and no finery. 
The latter is all in the Book. We work as hard ae any 
one in our employ. But, no matter how much people 
may be disappointed in the appearance of our office, they 
never are with that of the Lady's Book. That is some 


satisfaction. 





Post-Orrice Stamps.—In future, we cannot take ten and 
twelve cent stamps in remittances of more than one dollar. 
Many of our California friends have heretofore remitted us 
ten dollars in ten cent stamps. We cannot dispose of them ; 
and the post-office department won't purchase them of us. 
We have now a very large sum in ten cent stamps on hand, 


which we would gladly pose of. 
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Ler it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 


lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


——eene 


E. D. Loxe, New York, has brought out another excel- 


lent work by the author of “The Watchman”’—‘“‘The } 
Consins, or the Captain’s Ward.” Price $1. ; 


Tur Madison Democrat says: ‘‘ Arthur's ia the best of 
the two dollar magazines.”’ 
—a ? 
Town, County, axp State.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us. 





TO AN OLD NEWSPAPER AND THE PRESS. : 
A~» art thou here, soiled relic of the past? 
"Tis now some years since I beheld thee last— ‘ 
Since thy wet face, begrimed with yellow ink, 
First taught my mind on future scenes to think, 
To ponder well the city that might rise $ 
From the lone cots then hidden from the skies, 2 
And coally fanned by the wild mountain breeze 
That mournful swept through ancient forest trees, 
Yes, thou art here, soiled record of the past! 
Though somewhat dimmed since I beheld thee last. 
Once more, old “‘ Sentinel,” I "ll scan thy pages o'er, $ 
And read again, what oft I've read before, 
And think of friends and loves of other times, 
But blush, perhaps, at first attempts at rhymes. 
Since thee, in peace, I careful laid away, 
In hope that thou wouldst light som future day, 
When darkened memories should events dispute, 
Involving others and thine own repute, 
Or the proud hearts of thoughtless old and young 
Would fain contemn the village whence they sprung— 
Since then, I say, what wondrous changes meet the eye, 
Where’er it turns improvements to desery! 
Here, on this page, I read some doleful lines 
Fy *‘Corydon,”’ who, sick with love, his plough resigns 
T» tell the world the deep distress he feels, 
And all the anguish bis flushed cheek conceals, 
And prays that it will shed one sympathetic tear 
F or love so blighted, yet so fond, sincere 
Next comes the tale selected from the Book, 
On whoeve fair page we still delight to look ; 
In which the genius of a Les .ie soz i, 
Or Hatr’s calm thoughts life’s dangerous paths explored, 
Who, still to virtue and religion true, 
Directs the happy way we should pursue. 
Here thy poor editor essayed to plan 
The thriving course the villagers heve ran; 
Here the completion of their sub-canal 
I told as triumphs worthy of them all— 
Connecting lakes and mountains with the sea 
And shadowing forth their bright prosperity. 
But onward still his ardent pen pursues 
The theme that gave to them their wealth profuse. 
Here the first outline of the iron road c 
That bears from them each golden harvest load, 
And brings them back, in quick and safe return, 
The rich rewards their patient labors earn ; 
Here the foundation of each clear estate, § 
5 


Che toiling village, and the city great 
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And next I find, still true to freedom’s life, 

Some harsh expressions used in party strife, 

Which, for a moment, blurs the flowing lines; 

But ere they close in patriot hope resigns, 

To bide by what the people think is true, 

When candidates shall pass for their review. 
Intemperance dread here death and sorrow brings, 

And ’s well compared to poisonous serpents’ stings, 

Inflaming all that's pure in human blood, 

Destroying all that’s true in brotherhood, 

Causing the aged mother’s heart to mourn 

For her loved son who never will return! 

Alas, we knew him well! a bright and truthfal boy 

Ere the fou! tempter came his genius to destroy. 
Now come we to the bold and fierce debate 

That seemed to rock the pillars of the State, 

Filled our great halls with speeches called “ divine, 

Aud forced a bank in statesmanship to shine. 

But let them pass; I’ll cast my eyes along, 

And read once more the Frenchman's hopeful song, 

Proclaiming freedom from the kingly chain, 

But 
Next comes “‘ Our Table,”’ 


only broke one link to rivet it again 

which exhibits taste, 
Though somewhat soiled with marks of ink and paste. 
And here, 


Is Goper’s Lapy’s Boox without a blot 


"mong other works, long since forgot, 


Then praised, as now, for all the good admire, 


young genius to aspire 


° 


And helping then, as now, 
Once more the viliaye news attracts the eye, 

And o’er some emblems I am forced to sigh. 

The figures, two young hearts, prepared for mutual trust, 

For through them both fond Cupid’s dart is thrust ; 

"Neath which we read that Mr. Silas Brown 

Was last night wed to Miss Cordelia Town, 

Her who so graceful led the contra dance, 

And threw on a!! her bright coquettish glance, 

While Congo Jim, on fiddle harsh and dry 

Contrived to scrape, ‘‘ Come see Felicity." 

But here, although my heart is sound and free, 

I think this time I "ve read enough of thee ; 


So I will put thee back, thou record of the past, 
And try forget what I have read the last. 

But first behold thy proud successor’s face, 
Which still sustains thy honored name and place; 


And, as the village to a city grew, 


So its dimensions spread before our view, 





rill, from an eight-by-ten of weekly news, 
The “* Daily Sentinel’’ we now peruse. 
Go, rest in peace! thy weekly work is done; 
That still must triumph which thy zeal begun 
Yet deem not, reader, that this poor address 
Was only meant for this old remnant of the press; 
"Twas meant for you; ‘twas meant for all 
Whose memories can the past recall, 
Who dare look back from sober age to youth, 
And take delight in whatsoe’er was truth, 
Who can rejoice in bright progression made, 
Nor cast contempt upon the village shade, 
Where first they conned, with boyish hope and zeal, 
Their early lessons of the commonweal ; 
‘Tis meant for those still young in thoughts and years, 
For whom no fading past as yet appears ; 
"Tis meant for such, that they may justly claim, 
When time shall fix the value of their fame, 
That they were first among a liberal band 
To take their country printer by the hand, 
and first to advertise, 
or too harshly criticise. 


First to subscribe 


The last to grumble 
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Mu. F. T. 8. Darixy, organist of Christ Church, resi- 
dence 1025 Filbert Street, gives instruction on the piano 
and organ. We cheerfully recommend Mr. Darley as a 
most admirable musician and careful instructor. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 2 
Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county. and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. § 
** Miss M. J. D.""—Sent zephyrs, beads, &c. 17th 
** Miss R. L.”"—Sent second-mourning card-case 18th. 
“Troublesome Customer."—Yes, you are. But send a 


stamp, and we will try and answer you. Q 
** Miss F. J.’’—Sent hair ring 18th. § 
“Mrs, 8. O. D.’’—Sent four hair rings, 18th. 2 
“Mrs. M. R. K.’’—Sent hair breastpin 18th. 2 


* Miss M. B. C.”’—Sent hair breastpin 15th. 
**Mrs. McG.’’—Sent hair ear-rings 18th Q 
“Mrs. 8. T. J.”.—Sent hair ear-rings and breastpin 18th. 
“Mrs. E. H.’’—Sent meshes and needles 15th. > 
“T. A. M.”—Sent two hair bracelets 18th. 
**Mrs. M. A. W.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 19th. 
** Miss R. M.’’—Sent hair breastpin 21st. 
“Mrs. J. A. McD.”""—Sent hair ear-rings and belts 22d. 
“Mrs. M. G. M."’—Sent patterns 22d. 
“M. G.” —Sent patterns 22d. 
** Miss M. A. 8."’—Sent patterns 22d. 
‘Mrs. M. A. J.""—Sent cloak as per order 23d. 
*Mias M. C.""—Sent ball of Orné wool, &e. 23d. 
‘Mrs. H. I 
**Mrs, 8. J. 8.""—Sent box by Adams's express 23d. 
“Mrs. J. 8 

aye 
“V. D., Norfolk, Va."—No stamp to pay return postage. 
“Mrs. E H.”—Sent patterns, &c. 25th. 
“Mrs. M. A. F.’’—Sent patterns 26th. 
** Miss E. A. W."’—Sent patterns 26th. $ 
“Mrs. J. O. H.”—Seut infant’s wardrobe patterns 26th. $ 
** Miss P.’’—It would take us a mouth to find outall you g 


I. A.”"—Sent second mourning card-case 23d. 


, Alabama.”—No stamp to pay return post- 
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want to know. 

** Miss E. A. W.”—You did not send a stamp to answer » 
your numerous questions. 

‘Miss A. H. B.”—Ten questions, and no stamp 

“E. S."—Sent hair ring 25th. 

“Mrs. O. A. P.’"—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
29th. 

** Miss B. E. D.""—We never interfere with our advice in 
such matters. 

** Miss 8. D.’"—Sent patterns 29th. 

P. M. G."’—Sent pearl card-case 29th 

“Mrs. M. E. B.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

‘‘Mrs. O. M. M.""—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
2th 

* Miss H. D.""—Sent package by mail 30th. 

** Miss A. B. B.”"—Sent patterns 30th. 

“A Troubled Friend.’’—Let them marry at once. 

*“R. E. C.""—Sent patteras 30th. 

“Mrs. K. D.’’—Sent patterns 30th. 

‘*Mrs. E. B. D.”"—Sent patterns Ist 

“Mrs. M. C. C."—Sent boxes by Adams's express 2d. 

“J. H. M.”"—Sent hair necklace 3d. 

«Miss E. R. F.”"—Sent second mourning card-case 3d. 

** Home Library.’’—Receipt is the proper word. Recipe 


for medicine. 
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“Mrs. F. A. L.”—Sent patterns 5th. 

“Mrs. R. G. L.”—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 5th. 

“Mrs. J. W. G.”""—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. A. M.”’—Sent toil ciré, &c. 7th. 

“Mrs. D. W. L.”—Sent patterns 7th. 

** Miss M. A. M.""—Sent pearl card-case 7th. 

“Mrs. D. G. R."’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Harnden’s 
express 7th. 

“Mrs. L. M.""—Sent patterns, &e. 7th. 

** Miss A. H.”’—Sent zephyr worsted 7th. 

*C. O.""—Sent box by Adams's express 7th. 

“Mrs. H. M."’—Sent hair ear-ring» 8th. 

**Mrs. M. A. 8.""—Sent bair ring 5th. 

** Miss M. D."’—Sent patterns 8th. 

** Mrs. M. A. W "—Sent patterns 8th. 

“Mrs A. M. R. W.’’—Sent patterns Sth. 

* J. P.”"—Sent box of preserves by Adams’s express 9th. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.”"—Sent goods by Harnden’s express 
10th. 

‘Mrs. K. McK.’’—Sent patterns 10th. 

“Mrs. J. R. B.”—Sent infant's wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 10th. 

** Miss M. W. P."’~-Sent second mourning card-case 12th. 

“R. K."’—Sent hair fob-chain and necklace 12th 

**Cooking A-la-mude Beef.’'—Get Mrs. Hale's Cook Bouk. 
Price $1. It is invaluable to a family. 

“Mrs. J. W. O.’'—Sent infant's wardrobe by Harndea’s 
express Lith. 

**Mrs. M. McB.’’—Sent patterns lith. 

‘Mrs. K. McK."—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. H. K. J.""—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. O. A. U.""—Sent pearl card case 14th. 

“Mrs. D. L. V. A.’’—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's 
express 15th. 

“EE. B.’’—That is a private business matter. 

““Mrs. M. McG."’—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“Mrs. M. A. C."’—Sent hair chain and charms 16th. 

**Miss 8. MeL. L.”"’"—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mra, D. R. U."—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 16th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip 


A FABLE FOR THE TIMES. 


‘But nobody notices us,” said the pale little flower that 
grew close by the costly trellis which supported the truam- 
pet-vine, ‘This great salvia shades us so that we cannot 
grow ; and, even if we could, nobody would see us for 
those tall, flaunting dahlias and upstart coxcombs If 
you would only let us try to run up the trellis, I'm sure 
we could if we tried, and bring ourselves into notice.” 

‘“‘Nay,” said the grave, matronly plant from which 
they all sprang, though some adventurous shoots had 
strayed so far that they scarcely recognized the common 
tie. ‘You would only fall back, if you should make the 
attempt, and become the laughing-stock of the garden 
with your foolish ambition, Besides, of what use would 
it be, even if you should succeed? You would look paler 
and plainer than ever beside the scarlet trumpet-flower 
and the long, brilliant plumes of the salvia. Be content 
where you are, with the knowledge that you are doing all 
that nature intended you should, filling a worthy, if a 
humble place. You have intrinsic value, whieh the gar- 
dener, and all whose opinion is of consequence, are well 
awareof. When the time comes, you too will be gathered, 


not for a moment’s delight, to be cast aside as soon as 
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faded, but to be carefully labeled and preserved when the 
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summer glory of the garden is forgotten.’ 

The thrift nodded her head at this wise counsel of the 
BaAKe 

*“ Ay, neighbor; one hears so little good sense, now-a- 
days, that a few such words are quite as refreshing as a 
shower. I trust my young people will profit by them as 
well as your own, and stay contented in a place that has 
always given me room and sunshine enough.” 

The young people listened unconvinced, for they had 
seen but little of the world. However, that very day, a 
sudden storm of wind and bail arose; and, when it had 
passed, the two humble neighbors and their family alone 
raised their heads uninjured. The salvias were beaten 
down, a hopeless wreck, their scarlet plumes trailing and 
withering in the dust. The dahlias, yellow, scarlet, and 
royal purple had been stripped of their most gorgeous 
blossoms; and great branches were snapped and swaying 
in the wind, already looking black and sapless, As for 
the flaunting trumpet-flower, the curious iron trellis that 
gave it the pre-eminence over all had proved its destruc- 
tion. The whirlwind bad shaken it from its fastenings; 
and it fell in the wildest of the storm, crushing the unfor- 
tunate vine that clung to it. 

The kind-hearted thrift and motherly sage did not glory 
in the misfortunes of those who had held their heads so 
high above them, but they trusted to the wreck to impress 
their homely content and cheerfulness on the young people 
who had so lately aspired to be with them. 


HOPE DEFERRED. 

Ir is said that numberless weddings have been deferred 
by the crisis through which we have just passed, no 
young man feeling able to take the responsibility of a wife. 
We dare say it is quite true; more’s the pity, for the 
young people would get along much better than alone, if 
they could only make up their minds to commence the 
world as their fathers did. We do not ask such entire 
republican simplicity of them, even, but a moderation of 
dress and household equipage, and, above all, that they 
should have sufficient moral courage to work together, the 
husband not drawn aside by fictitious pleasures that waste 
the evening, and render him unfit for his morning’s 
work—and the wife assuming the cares of her household, 
which would leave little time for temptations to folly and 
extravagance to creep in. 

The error is in the wrong basis with which married life 
commences. The wife marries to be indulged, and to 
widen her circle of amusements and acquaintance. The 
husband gratifies his pride, as well as his affection, in 
surrounding her with all she courts) That they are to 
help each other in the struggle with fortune, and to that 
intellectual and moral development which is the only real 
aim of life, scarcely passes through their minds. 

We commend the charming little poem below to all lovers 
who are inclined to think they “‘ cannot afford to marry.” 


WORKING TOGETHER. 
BY CHARLES D. RYDEN. 


I sarp to Mary, ten years ago: 

‘Nearly all my store of wealth 

Consists of will, and strength, and health ; 
Say, will you marry me now, or no? 


*“T ean work well for our daily bread ; 
If you will share my earnest toil, 
And make it light with word and smile, 
We can be happy, though lightly fed. 
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“Bat if we wait till I earn more gold, 
Many long years may wear away ; 
One may become the tempter’s prey, 

Or both grow selfish, dull, and cold. 


Hope is before us, beckoning on ; 
Faith stands beside us patiently ; 
Earnest effort is born with me; 

And the goal we seek shall yet be won. 


“Two hearts and heads are better than one. 
What though there be more mouths to feed? 
Tis but the croaking of petty greed 

To find excuses for living alone. 


“You will be the bright star of my home, 
Guiding me to a haven of rest; 
Think how little, with hope so blest 

My idle fancy will care to roam.” 


Said Mary, out of her large, kind heart: 
**] will go with you, up or down; 
Whether our fortunes smile or frown, 

We will not share or bear them apart.” 


And so we entered the world of strife, 
To fight our way with kindred will; 
And, though we found the path wp Aili, 
We never flinched from the cares of life. 


And she had a smile for fortune’s frown, 
And I had strength to work my way; 
And seldom we passed a weary day 

From dawn of light till the sun went down. 


And, though our trials came not alone, 
Still we had plenty and to spare, 
And ever a little store to share 

With those who had nothing of their own. 


And now we can breathe a little while, 
To look back on our troubles past, 
And know that mutual help has cast 

A lustre of love on our daily toil. 


HOW A PENNY BECAME A THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ALMosT any one knows how easily a thousand pounds 
may become a penny; but some one has written a book 
with the above title, which is at once curious and inte- 
resting. The author lays no claim to literary excellence ; 
but appears desirous only of showing to the world how 
perseverance and frugality combined can astonish even 
the most sanguine economist. In early life, he possessed 
a general business in a country town, and appears to have 
studied deeply the principles of successful trading. His 
grandmother, though poor, had for many years cherished 
the crotchet of saving all her sixpences which were either 
bent or had holes in them, and when at length this horde 
of defaced money was brought to light, it was found to 
amount to between 70 and 801. This so astonished our 
author, and impressed him so seriously with the import- 
ance of constant savings, that he cogitated for some time 
over the best way to begin a system of money-gathering 
He resolved at last that he would commence with a penny, 
and laying that out to the best advantage, allow it to mul- 
tiply and re-multiply without encroaching upon the pro- 
ceeds for any funds except those distinctly required for the 
purposes of the penny scheme. As might be expected, 
the income of this extra business being held sacred, not 
being liable to the calls of ordinary wants, increased very 
rapidly. The author was enabled to purchase the house 
in which he lived, to insure his life, and to discount bills 














FASHIONS. 
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acd grant loans for short periods out of his penny pocket. 
These are all profitable speculations, the last two espe- 
cially, and that 1,000/. should be the ultimate result is, 
after we hear all, not very surprising. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Miss H.”’ of Brooklyn Heights —There is more truth 
than poetry in the adage, “‘ Take care of the pennies, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.”’ The discrepancy 
between receipts and the account is readily explained, if 
yur young correspondent acknowledges to having “‘ left out 
a lunch in town, or an omnibus ride now and then ;”’ even 
a few ferry tickets at two or three cents count up soon to a 
shilling. It is necessary to be exact, or there will be al- 
ways a default, and it is scarcely possible to be, unless every 
day has its own reckoning. 

Apropos to this, and the care and retrenchment the 
times demand, Miss H. will find a paragraph ia our present 
“Chat.” 

“ Mas. L. B. T.” proposes to usa hard problem ; but we 
give a rule which some thorough-going housekeeper has 
put in print before. It scarcely lessens the burden of 
which Mrs. L. complains, at least does not appear to at 
first sight ; but in the end, we believe it will prove a help. 

“Summary of the Duties of a Mistress of a Family.— 
The duty of a mistress in regard to time, food, clothing, 
comfort, health, temper, and every temporal and spiritual 
good under her administration, is to endeavor that there 
may be NOTHING WASTED, NOTHING WANTED; but ALL EM- 
PLOYED, and ALL ENJOYED.” 

“ Jvutia 8.”—The lace will be best forthe purpose. It is 
to be had from $3 to $5 a yard. 2d. Pigué means “quilt 
iug.”’ It is heavier than Marseilles. The sets in both ma- 
terials are reasonable in price, and very tasteful. They are 
the best style for travellers. 

“Aw AmaTecR GARDENER” is right. There is a tree 
peony. The gardens of Europe had the plant but recently, 
ithough it has been known since the middle of the 17th 
It was brought from the East, from China, by the 
It was the favorite flower of the 
It does 


century. 
Dutch embassy, in 1656. 
Mandarins, who called it the “ King of Flowers.” 
not differ much in size from the rose, but surpasses that 
flower in beauty; nor has it its perfume. The general 
color is white, mixed with a little purple. Every Manda- 
rin has this flower-plant in his garden. Mr. Banks, of the 
London Royal Society, engaged several Canton merchants 
to procure some of the plants for him. Many specimens 
were sent, but nearly all of them perished on the voyage. 
In 1794, these flowers were successfully introduced into 
England. 

“Mas. T. L.”—Let the children have an aquarium by 
all means. You will find full directions in the Lady’s 
Book for the past year. It is not only a harmless, but a 
useful amusement, and they will come to be naturalists, 
insensibly, as their powers of observation are quickened. 
The study of insect life may be added to this pursuit in 
summer. As some one says: “Insects generally must 
lead a truly jovial life. Think what it must be to lodge in 
alily. Imagine a piece of ivory and pearl, with pillows of 
silver, and capitals of gold, all exhaling such a perfume as 
never arose from a human censer. Fancy, again, the fun 
of tacking themselves up for the night in the folds of a rose, 
racked to sleep by the gentle sighs of the summer air; no- 
thing to do when they awake, but to wash themselves in a 
dew-drop, and fall to and eat their bed-clothes.” 

“Miss Vireiia 8S. G.” of Oak Opening.—The band is 
plush, an inexpensive substitute for costly fur. It is very 
suitable as a trimming for a cashmere morning-dress. 
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“C. R."—We are happy in being able to give the 
wished-for information. Plaster busts may be cleansed in 
this way: Take a small piece of very clean whiting and 
dissolve it in a little water. Then lay it over the bust in 
the form of whitewash. A little isinglass added to the 
water, made warm previous to mixing with the whiting, 
will prevent the white rubbing off when touched. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinea had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions fur any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. . 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of white thulle, over a plain 
white silk. The lace is in two skirts; the upper one raised 
by loops of broad green satin ribbon, extending from the 
waist; a scarf of the same crosses the bust, and is tied 
under the right arm. The lower skirt is caught by but- 
terfly bows of the green ribbon ; the upper one by single 
pansies, without foliage, 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk, with pyra- 
midal trimming on each side of the skirt, in white silk 
puffs, having the effect of an under petticoat. Hair turned 
back from the forehead, with side bouquets of blush roses 
and foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress in white and blue. 
skirt is crape, with elaborate trimmings; the upper one 
pointed, and edged by a fall of rich lace. The corsage, 
also bine silk, has a Grecian berth4 of white, edged by the 
lace. Bouquet de corsage, and ciche peigne of mixed 
field flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress for a young lady just come ont. 
White tarleton with three skirts. The two first are in full 
puffs; the upper one is looped up by a bouquet and cordon 
of flowering almond, which are properly given without 
The same blossoms form the wreath, and are 


The lower 


foliage. 
ased on the corsage. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Tae bonnets, cloaks, and rich dresses which we have 
heretofore deseribed as in the show-room are beginning to 
make their appearance upon the street. The principal 
purchases for the city dweller are concluded; and the 
mantaamakers and milliners are busy chiefly upon eve- 
ning-dresses, with wreaths and coiffures te correspond, for 
the party season, which commences with the Christmas 
holidays. Having devoted our entire fashion-plate to this 
popular subject, we have given a tolerable idea of the 
ruling styles suited for different ages. A few items of 
more ample description may not be amiss, even if it serves 
only as ‘“‘a gossip’ to those who eschew evening assem- 
blies, and are rigidly opposed to the prevailing tone of 
pare neat in dress. 

Moire antique, of rose-color or pale blue, is still in vogue 
for those whose evening-dresses must do service through- 
We have seen one of pink silk, with 
side trimmings of white lace. These barbes, as they may 
be called, are designed expressly for evening-dresses the 
present seasun. They are rounded at the lower end, and, 
being laid on flat, grow narrower as they reach the waist. 
A pelerine of the same, of the style called fichu Antoinette, 
has the effect of a deep berthé, with the ends crossed in 
front. A wreath of mingled red and white roses to be 
worn with this dress. 

In turleton, which is always pretty for young ladies in 
their first or second season, there are imported robes, with 
two skirts figured with silk and straw embroidery. To 
give an idea of the style, we select one with both skirts 
ornamented by a wreath of pomegranate blossoms. At 
the extreme edge of each is a ruche of cerise (cherry) 
Bows of the same, linked with fancy 
Sleeves 
A large 


out a fall season. 


colored ribbon. 
straw, were the side trimmings on the upper one. 
full, and gathered up by bows in the same style. 
pomegranate bell and foliage form the bouquet de corsage. 
The coiffure is a wreath of pomegranate flowers, with foli- 
age of black velvet. 

Several wreaths and headcdresses, of various kinds, suit- 
able for ball and full evening costume, have just appeared. 
A wreath, presenting some novelty, is composed of pink 
roses, intermingled with loops and ends of narrow velvet 
of Sévres blue, and ciusters of dark blue berries. This 
wreath is flat aud narrow where it crosses the upper part 
of the head; at the sides, it is round; and at the back 
forms a ciche peigne. 

Another wreath, consists of jonquilles of the natural 
color, intermingled with clusters of purple berries. A 
ciche peigne of roses without leaves, and ruches of thulle, 
has two long ends of thulle drooping over the back of the 
neck. 

Many of the flowers intended for trimming ball dresses 
are mounted in long sprays and cordons. Occasionally 
no less than seven or eight smal) cordons are employed in 
trimming one dress, and some of the prettiest of these 
parares are formed of moss-roses, elder-blossoms, pink 
hydrangeas, corn-flowers, and geraniums. Dresses of 
white tarleton, gauze, and thulle have been effectively 
trimmed as in the past season, with wreaths of foliage, 
intermingled with grass and studded with beads of crystal 
in imitation of dew-drops. Several beautiful single lowers 
and detached bouquets have also been recently prepared 
Some consist of white lilac, violets, 
others are formed of 


for ball dresses. 
almond, apple and peach blossom ; 
bunches of small grapes, or red, black, or white currants, 
intermingled with foliage and blades of grass. 

Several coiffures, intended for evening costume, have 
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just been made for one order, by a distinguished milliner. 
Among them may be mentioned one composed of two 
plaits of black velvet, separated one from the other, and 
in the form of a diadem. They are fixed at the back of 
the head by a large double bow with ends of black velvet, 
placed at the nape of the neck. Another consists of a cap 
of white thalle, white blonde, and black lace, with long 
barbes rounded at the ends. It is trimmed with bouquets 
of flowers. A third headdress consists of a round cap in 
blonde and thulle, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon with 
flowing ends. 

In articles of jewelry, floral patterns and fanciful de- 
vices are still much in favor. Some of the most elegant of 
the new ear-rings represent roses, marigolds, daisies, 
heart’s-ease, &c., beautifully executed in jewels and gems 
The heart’s-ease is formed of sapphire, topaz, and dia- 
mouds ; the rose of rubies and diamonds; the daixy of eme- 
ralds and diamonds; and the mariguid of yellow topaz and 
pear's. 

The new fabrics introduced for the winter season in- 
clude some beautiful figured cashmeres. They are in 
great variety, both as regards pattern and colors. The 
prettiest robes-de-chumbre are made of this material, and 
lined with silk of a tint harmonizing with the colors in 
the cashmere. They are confined at the waist by a silk 
cord and tassels. 

No farther novelty in the shape of cloaks has appeared 
beyond those we bave previously mentioned. For 
travelling or walking costume, the cloaks most generally 
worn are of black, gray, or brown cloth, trimmed with 
rows of velvet or braid. 

Furs have already made their appearance. The same 
furs which obtained favor last year will again be adepted 
this season. Suble is the favorite for walking costume, 
chinchilla and ermine being usually reserved for walking 
dress of a superior style, or for the carriage. The new 
muffs are of small size, and in the boas of the present 
season a novelty is observable. The wewest boas are 
small, round, and shorter in length than those hitherto 
Velvet and cloth cloaks are frequently trimmed 
Among the recent im- 


worn. 
with bands of sable or squirrel. 
portations from Paris, are two velvet cloaks, the one lined 
with ermine, and the other with minever. The beautiful 
texture, formed of the feathers of the grebe, is made into 
muffs, boas, and bands for trimming. It is, however, 
suitable only for the carriage-drive, or as a trimming for 
velvet jackets, or qpera cloaks. For the latter purpose, 
ermine and swan’s-down are also employed. 

Velvet bonnets have, in a great measure, superseded the 
lighter combinations of straw and velvet ribbon, so univer- 
sal the past autumn. Lace is used in great profusion, 
feathers and the richest flowers, chiefly in velvet, both 
blossom and foliage. We commend our readers to the 
millinery department at Genin’s, as well as to their furs, 
which are always of good quality and the latest shapes. 

While we chronicle the doings of the gay world for the 
amusement of our far-off readers, We must protest, as we 
have often done before, against the necessity of following 
the extreme styles, which are in place only among pleasure- 
seekers. We know that there areanany among our readers 
who can turn contentedly to last year's silk, or a plain 
merino with neat velvet bands, and enjoy shaping their 
own garments after the more homely hints we give from 
time to time. Especially, the present season, it becomes a 
real feminine grace to redeem simplicity from ugliness, 
and not to fear remark or censure in the adoption of a style 
suited to their husbands’ or their fathers’ means. 

Fasuion. 
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USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
The Oldest Magazine in America. 
FIFTY-SIXTH AND FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUMES. 


New Features, Renewed Vigor, Brilliant Engravings, and Attractive Stories; 
and but one object in view, to please the Ladies. 





Tis work has been the standard for twenty-eight years. Where animitation has been attempte’ 
it has failed. It is 


THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK IN AMERICA. 


We have made many promises, and our subscribers and the press, without an exception, hare 
paid us the compliment of saying that we have always keptthem. We have but one more promise 
to make—and to this, although it is unnecessary for us to vouch for it, as our word has never 
been doubted, yet still we promise, that our Book for 1858 shall be better than that for 1857. And 
we may also say this, that we can make no further promises for the future. The Lady’s Book for 
1858 will be as good as we can possibly make it; no other work shall equal it. As to what we 
intend to do—we shall only say that we have novelty in preparation that will astonish, and, at the 
same time, gratify our subscribers: but what it is it would be imprudent for us to mention just 
now. We intend to excite your curiosity, but not gratify it, by giving any detailed account of ou: 
bill of fare for 1858: the reason for which is simply this: Others seeing what we intend to do, 
produce some cheap imitation, and pass it off for the thing we have advertised, although it may 
have no other resemblance than the name. We may say, as the patent medicine men do, ‘‘ Beware 
of Counterfeits.’’ We can well imagine the smile of delight with which the successive numbers 
will be greeted. Our Book for 1858—no matter what promise may be made by other publishers— 
shall exceed them all in utility and beauty, not one alone, but all of them combined. Several new 
features, never before published in this or any other work, will be given in the course of the year— 
all of them useful and instructive to ladies, to whom we owe so much that it would be base ingrati- 
tude in us did we not devote our whole time in catering for their amusement and instruction. 
When it is once taken into consideration that the club price of the Lady’s Book only differs a feu 
cents from the club price of a lower-priced magazine, and for those few cents you receive one-third 
more engravings and reading, the only wonder is that even more than 100,000 do not avail them- 
selves of this great opportunity. Remember, that you get in the Lady’s Book alone, that for 
which you would have to take three other magazines. There is another matter that we would like 
distinctly to be understood. We do not intend to make the American ladies’ only standard work a 
mere picture-book. We have a higher aim. We would not so insult the good sense of those who 
so kindly take our Book. It shall be a fountain of unexceptionable, pure, and instructive litera- 
ture ; nothing of an immoral tendency shall ever be found within its pages. We shall give them 
good wholesome reading—stories by the best authors, articles on housekeeping, and other instruc- 
tive matter familiarly explained, so that they may be easily understood ; we mean to cater to the 
mother, the wife, and the danghter. We will publish in every number matter that they would 
regret if they had not read. We mean to be useful, ornamental, and instructive ; we will cater for 
the heart and the head, and not alone for the body ; we publish for the mind, the household, fo: 
the table, the sick-room, the nursery, and the work-basket, as well as the toilette. Among the 
novelties will be 

GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
a series that will, we know, be appreciated by ladies, most of whom have a taste for this beautifu) 
science. A series of articles upon Dress will also be given, with illustrations, showing when a lady 
is well dressed, and the reverse. 

In ‘‘ Godey,’’ for one year, you receive twelve hundred pages of reading, twenty-six steel engravings, 
twelve of which are superbly colored fashion-plates, containing never less than four and sometimes 
six figures—imore than ever is given in any other magazine ; twenty-four pages of music, twelve beau- 
tiful plates printed in colors, about two thousand valuable receipts, eight hundred and forty wood en- 
gravings, and seven hundred and twenty articles—writings of the best authors in America. Why take 
a second-rate magazine when for a few cents more, you can get the best Lady’s Book in the world. 
And all this great monthly treat can be procured for Twenty-five cents ; or, if the Book is taken in 
a club, for fifteen cents amonth. The music alone in one number would cost twenty-five cents. 


OUR INTERESTING LITERATURE. 


In addition to those tales of surpassing interest for which the Lady’s Book has become famous, 
we trust that the following announcement will please our subscribers. We shall commence in the 
January number, and continue through every number of the year, a novellete :— 


MARGARET'S HOME; or, The Story of a Household. 


By Auice B. Haven, author of ‘‘The Coopers,’’ ‘‘ Getting into Society.’ ‘‘ The Gossips of River 
ton,’’? &c. (Mrs Haven is well known to our readers as Mrs. Neal.) The literature of the Lady’s 
Book is always such that can be read aloud in the family circle, inculcating pure moraiity. This 
has been its character for twenty-seven years. We could publish hundreds of letters and notices 
of the press, confirmatory of this, but have not the room. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Stories by the following eminent authors, will be published during the year :— 

MARION HARLAND, author of “ Alone,’’ ‘“‘ Hidden Path,” and “ Moss Side.””, MRS. ALICE 
B. HAVEN will contribute a story, running through every number of the year. MRS. METTIA 
VICTORIA VICTOR, MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, PAULINE FORSYTH, MRS E. 
F. ELLET, MRS. S. J. HALE, MISS VIRGINIA DE FORREST, MRS. ANN E. PORTER, 
REV. H. HASTINGS WELD, EDITH WOODLEY, T. S. ARTHUR, and other celebrated 
authors, will regularly contribute. 


MORE DIAGRAMS, explaining how articles are made, are given in the Lady’s Book than any 
other work. 

DRAWING IN ALL ITS VARIETY, useful te the beginner and the proficient. A portion of 
this department for beginners will be made more comprehensive by familiar dialogue between a 
parent and children. Great attention will be paid to this department, and it will contain, before 
completed, many hundred engravings not attainable elsewhere. They will not be published in 
book form, and therefore cannot be procured except in the Lady’s Book. 

FASHIONS from the establishment of the celebrated ‘‘ Brodie’’ will be in every number. 

EVERY-DAY ACTUALITIES.—A new series of these illustrated articles will be given. This 
is peculiar to this magazine, and is given in no other. Every one contains, at least, eight or ten 
engravings. This department is very interesting, conveying information in an agreeable foim, 
suitable for ladies and gentlemen, that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

POINT, BRUSSELS, AND VENETIAN LACE, of every variety. A specimen of the stitch 
to be used in each ‘will be given. 

Every new pattern of any article of ladies’ dress, of every new kind of work, and of anything 
* that can interest an American lady, will find its appropriate place in the Book, and sooner than it 
can be found in any other American publication. 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be given monthly. Godey has always been 
noted for the peculiar brilliancy of its literary matter. 

GODEY’S SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL.—Engagements have been made with 
London, New York, and Philadelphia artists for a series of plates that will surpass those for 1857 
The Annual plates, some years since, were pronounced the perfection of the art of engraving. There 
shall not be one plate published in the Lady’s Book for 1858, that shall not equal the best Annual] 
plate ever published. This is our pledge. 

LONDON, PARIS, AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS.—GODEYS FOUR, FIVE, AND 
SIX FIGURED COLORED FASHIONS.—In this, as in every other department, we defy imita- 
tion or rivalry. Our arrangements are such that we must have them in advance of every other 
publication, and those in the Lady’s Book are the only fashions that can be relied upon—as we 
never publish a plate until the fashion is really in vogue. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

MODEL COTTAGES—We still continue the publication of these beautiful designs. 

DRESSMAKING.—With Diagrams to cut by. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infant’s and children’s dresses, with descriptions how to make them. 
All kind of CROCHET and NETTING work. New patterns for CLOAKS, MANTELETS, 
TALMAS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, UNDERSLEEVES—with fuli directions. Every new 
pattern, of any portion of a lady’s dress, appears first in the Lady’s Book, as we receive consign- 
ments from Paris every two weeks, havi ing a resident editor there. 


THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY.—Very excellent articles upon these subjects will often 


be given. 
GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 


indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of the book, and a great saving of 
expense to all those who take the Book. 


In the July and August numbers are given all the receipts upon the subject of preserving fruits, &e. 


It occupies four pages 
in each number. These receipts to any housekeeper are alone worth tweuty dollars.— Republican, Lansing, Michigan. 

The receipts for preserving fruits, given in this number, are worth, to a housekeeper, five times the price of the book.— 
Commercial Advertiser, Kiugston, Canada. 

MUSIC.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 

In the various numbers for 1858 will be found the - west designs for WINDOW CURTAINS 
BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, EVENING-DRESSE S, 
FANCY ARTICLES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR- DRESSL. VG, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, CAR- 
RIAGE DRESSES, BRIDES’ DRESSES, WREATHS, MANTILLAS, WALKING-DRESSES, 
RIDING HABITS, and MORNING-DRESSES. 

Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season. . Pat- 
terns for Needle-work of all kinds, and Patterns to cut Dresses by are given monthly. 

CROCHET AND NETTING WORK LN COLORS. 

SLIPPERS IN COLORS. 

DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH. 

PATCHWORK. 

This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1858. New designs of interest to the ladies are 
springing up every day ; we shall avail ourselves of everything that can interest them. In fact, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book will possess the interest of any other three magazines. The Book, as it pro- 
gresses through the year, shall constantly improve, and not, like others, deteriorate. 

Send ta your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1858 will reach 150,000 copies. The best 

lan of sa scribing is to send your money direct to the publisher. Those who send large amounts 
bette send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cannot be procured. 


(For Terms and Clubbing, see page 3 of Cover.) 








